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^  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  /tUe.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 

precipice  of  teUxr^  un^xassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^-neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  Mis  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  ofe/iirtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

FRANCE  AND  M.  THIERS. 

The  National  Assembly  is  to  meet  again  on  Monday, 
and  to  begin  business  on  Wednesday  ;  but  to  predict  the 
course  of  events  then  and  on  the  days  following  would 
be  about  as  wise  a  task  as  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
quantity,  or  to  speculate  on  the  movements  and  ramifica* 
tions,  of  the  meteors  that  astronomers  tell  us  we  may 
look  for  next  week.  French  political  crises  ar  e  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  nature  of  fireworks  or.,  shooting  stars.  Like 
the  latter,  they  appear  under  conditions  that  can  rarely 
be  gauged  and  in  fits  and  starts  that  can  never  be  exactly 
anticipated.  Like  the  former,  they  begin  in  pomp  and 
bluster,  and  leave  little  behind  them  but  a  dazzling 
reminiscence  and  more  or  less  clumsy  debris.  If  they 
were  always  so,  and  no  more,  indeed,  they  would  be 
comparatively  harmless.  The  nation  would  go  on  without 
serious  hindrance,  and  they  would  only  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  affect  the  lives  of  a  few  idle  and  studious 
persons.  And  it  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  to 
its  progress,  the  nation  does  go  on  pretty  steadily.  The 
French  are  in  many  ways  happier  and  more  civilised 
than  almost  any  other  people  in  Europe.  We  are 
being  constantly  told  that  they  live  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  volcano,  and  certainly  volcanic  rumblings  are 
often  heard ;  yet  they  enjoy  life  a  good  deal  more  than 
many  dwellers  on  the  plain  that  no  earthquake  disturbs, 
and,  though  several  catastrophes  have  actually  occurred 
during  the  past  tw’O  or  three  generations,  involving  loss 
of  life  and  national  disaster  of  other  sorts,  the  survivors 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  great  sufferers,  and  the  worst 
that  the  sternest  moralist  can  say  of  them  is  that  they 
are  too  light-heartod  and  too  ready  to  adapt  themselves 
agreeably  to  any  circumstances  in  which  they  may  find 
themselves.  That  is  certainly  an  element  of  weakness, 
and  there  are  other  conditions  of  French  national  life 
that  wo  might  rejoice  to  see  mended.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  volcanic  eruptions,  even  when  as 
Icrrible  as  those  incident  to  the  German  war  and  the 
Paris  insurrection,  are  to  most  Frenchmen  hardly  more 
important  than  pyrotechnic  displays,  although  to  the 
few  who  are  actively  concerned  in  political  life  every 
pyrotechnic  exhibition  may  appear  to  have  all  the  force 
and  deadliness  of  a  volcanic  outburst. 

These  are  especially  comforting  reflections  just  now, 
when  France  is  on  the  eve  of  another  crisis,  and  when 
gloomy  prophets  see  in  the  anticipated  crisis  signs  of  far 
greater  revolutions  to  follow.  That  a  great  revolution 
may  not  come  some  day,  that  it  may  not  be  needed  now, 
or  at  any  rate  be  necessary  before  France  can  again  take 
her  proper  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  say.  But,  as  we  are  only  on-lookers, 
it  seems  belter  just  now'  to  avoid  forecasting  the  future 
and  not  to  attempt  to  see  much  weight  or  meaning  in 
the  score  of  programmes  that  have  l^en  lately  issued  by 
nival  statesmen,  or  by  the  same  statesmen  in  various 
luoods,  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  Assembly. 
One  thing  only  is  clear, — that  M.  Thiers  is  yet  the  most 
powerful  man  in  France,  and  that  the  future  of  France, 
as  far  as  official  polit’cs  are  concerned,  is  still  more 


dependent  on  his  whims  and  settled  purposes  than  on 
those  of  any  other  man.  That  is  not  a  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs.  We  have  never  had  faith  in  M.  Thiers,  or 
admired  his  tactics.  Whether  his  patriotism  has  been 
honest  or  dishonest,  it  has  always  been  of  a  mischievous 
sort,  and  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  his  patriotic 
action  during  the  past  twenty  months  is  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  checking,  though  not  in  checkmating,  the  more 
mischievous  action  of  other  patriots.  The  Thiers  Etat  at 
best  is  a  system  of  narrow-minded,  selfish  bourgeois 
tyranny,  free  from  some  of  the  most  glaring  offences  of 
Napoleonic  Imperialism  and  Orleauist  Monarchy,  but  in 
many  respects  more  disastrous  than  either, — a  coarse 
compromise  between  conflicting  interests  and  opposite 
I  sentiments,  whose  only  justification  is  that  it  keeps  rival 
factions  quiet,  and  makes  everything  tend  to  advance 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie,  while.it  keeps 
down,  as  far  as  they  can  be  kept  down,  all  the  best  sen- 
fiments  of  the  nation.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
established  in  France,  and  there  seems  small  chance 
of  its  removal  before  M.  Thiers  gets  tired  of  his  position 
or  before  his  death  renders  a  change  of  some  sort  impe¬ 
rative.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  leaders,  and  yet  more 
the  sub-leaders  of  each  rival  faction,  dance  round  him, 
vainly  hoping  by  turns  to  frighten  him  into  making 
some  concession  in  their  favour,  or  to  win  it  from  him 
by  offers  of  support  which  ho  is  too  shrewd  a  statesman 
to  think  worth  the  buying  at  the  price  for  which  it  is 
offered.  Nearest  to  him  in  name,  and,  as  it  wras  lately 
thought,  most  closely. bound  up  w’ith  him  in  interests, 
are  the  more  or  less  genuine  Republicans — M.  Thiers’s 
Republicanism  being,  of  course,  nothing  but  an  empty 
^itle — who,  generally  adopting  M.  Gambetta  as  their 
chief,  desire  to  establish  a  centralising  Republic  of  some¬ 
thing  like  the  1848  kind.  Some  of  the  best  members  of 
this  party,  like  M.  Louis  Blanc,  are  actually  relics  of 
1848 ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  new  blood  im¬ 
ported  into  the  party,  and  the  wisdom  it  may  have 
acquired  by  experience,  would  make  it  the  best  party  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  functions  of  government.  It  is, 
doubtless,  also  the  strongest  faction,  outside  of  the 
central  Thiers  party,  at  present  in  France.  But  where 
is  its  power  ?  M.  Thiers  has  lately  been  coquetting  with 
it  a  good  deal ;  but  does  it  not  now  seem  as  if  the 
coquetry  had  been  resorted  to  merely  as  a  means  of 
weakening  the  Gambettists  and  hindering  them  from 
vigorous  action  on  their  own  behalf  ?  And  if  the 
Radical  party  is  powerless,  what  strength  have  the 
others  ?  The  Orleanists  hang  upon  the  nods  and  hints 
of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  but  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
divert  him  from  his  commendable  apathy  or  from  the 
businesslike  patience  that  prompts  him  to  declare  him< 
self  merely  the  successor  oi  the  Comte  de  Cbambord,  in 
order  that  he  may  thus  increase  the  chance  of  a  mon¬ 
archical  fusion,  without  weakening  his  claim  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  at  some  future  time,  if  the  Legitimist  claimant 
should  fail  to  obtain'it.  But  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
will  not  hear  of  fusion,  and  his  followers  can  only 
amuse  themselves  by  indulging  in  old  men  s  passions  in 
the  Assembly,  and  playing  at  patriarcbalism  among 
their  tenants  in  the  provinces.  Friends  of  Monarchy 
assure  us  that  their  party  is  numerically  the  strongest  in 
France,  but  it  does  not  give  much  sign  of  strength,  and 
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Any  school  in  respect  to  which  such  control  is  declined  to 
be  excluded  from  participation  in  the  annual  Governmert 
grant.  .  ‘ 

f*.->In  all  schools  provided  by  School  Boards  out  of  local  rates 
periods  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  time  allotted 
to  ordinary  school  teaching  may  be  set  apart  for  instruction 
in  religion  on  week  days.  Such  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  by  denominations  at  their  own  cost,  and  by  their  own 
teachers  appointe<l  for  that  purpose,  but  no  privilege  to  be 
given  to  one  denomination  over  another. 

To  the  champions  of  State-aided  religious  education 
these  recommendations  were  offered  by  Mr  Chamberlain 
on  behalf  of  the  League,  as  a  “  compromise.”  Whether 
they  will  be  so  regarded  is  very  doubtful;  but  theV 
surely  yield  to  the  religionists  all  that  they  have  a  right 
to  ask, — that  is,  permission  to  use  the  public  school¬ 
rooms,  out  of  regular  school  hours,  for  kny  religious 
instruction  that  they  desire  to  give  to  such  children 
as  choose,  for  themselves  or  at  the  wish  of  their 
parents,  to  take  it.  The  Anti-Leaguers,  of  course 
want  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  They  know 
that,  if  religious  teaching  is  given  quite  apart  from 
secular  instruction  and  by  separate  teachers,  if  it  is 
not  carefully  woven  into  the  ordinary  school-work  and 
virtually  made  an  essential  part  of  it  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  given  by  the  same  masters,  and 
mistresses  who  have  to  direct  the  rest  of  the  children’s 
education,  very  few  children  indeed  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it,  and  their  bold  upon  the  rising  generation- 
will  be  veiy  much  loosened.  Far  more  than  that, 
they  know  that,  in  properly  conducted  Board  schools 
they  have  no  satisfactory  means,  even  under  the 
present  arrangements,  of  carrying  out  their  wishes,  and 
experience  shows  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  they  have  spared  no  pains,  wherever  they 
were  not  pretty  sure  of  bringing  the  ^hool  Boards  to 
their  own  views,  in  endeavouring  to  dispense  with 
School  Boards  altogether,  and  to  continue  the  old  plan 
of  maintaining  deromi national  schools  with  the  aid  of 
Government  grants.  They  will  certainly  reject  Mr 
Chamberlain’s  comprcmise  and  persevere  in  their  old 
courses,  but  in  doing  so  they  will  only  prove  the  wisdom 
of  the  League’s  action  against  them  and  the  necessity  of 
prompt  efforts  to  avert  the  dangerous  anomaly — in  these 
days  of  ecclesiastical  disestablishment — of  a  new  system 
of  religious  endowment. 

That  there  is  great  and  increasing  danger  of  this 
hardly  needs  showing.  Every  one  who  pays  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  knows  how  strenuous  have  been  and 
still  fire  the  efforts  of  country  clergymen  and  their  allies 
to  defer  the  establishment  of  School  Boards  until  all 
apparent  need  for  their  establishment  can  be  removed 
by  the  building  or  expansion  of  clerical  and  other 
schools  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Education 

Act.  “In  the  six  months’ grace  allowed  for  the  erection 

of  new  schools,”  as  Mr  Chamberlain  said  on  Tuesday, 
“  no  less  than  3,095  new  sectarian  schools  were  projected 
most  of  which  have  been  approved,  and  will  form  new 
vested  interests  and  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  truly 
national  system  of  education.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sectarian  schools  is  fiftv  per  cent. ;  and  the  conse- 


its  chief  energies  are  now  being  expended  in  endeavouring 
to  maintain  the  sham  Republic  of  M.  Thiers,  without 
the  organisation  of  any  real  Republican  Government,  in 
the  hope  that  in  due  time  the  Thiers  Etat  may  develops 
into  an  arrangement  by  which  what  they  call  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  Monarchy  may  be  secured  by  the  mere  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  King  for  the  President  now  in  power.  Outside 
these  factions  are  the  Imperialists  and  the  Communists, 
each  party  biding  its  time  and  working  more  in  secret 
than  the  others.  Of  their  exact  strength  it  is  not  easy 
to  form  an  estimate,  but  they  are  clearly  not  strong 
enough  to  do  much  at  present,  and  any  effort  they  may 
make  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  M.  Thiers 
seems  to  understand  the  army,  and  as  long  as  the  army 
is  faithful  to  him,  he  need  fear  neither  the  Impe¬ 
rialists,  whose  chief  power  would  be  in  an  alliance  with 
the  soldiery,  nor  the  Communists,  on  whom  the  soldiery 
would  be  only  too  ready  to  pounce  if  it  had  an  excuse 
for  doing  so. 

\Vlia>,  then,  has  M.  Thiers  to  fear  ?  When  the 
Assembly  meets  next  week,  he  can  propound  a  scheme 
for  re-organising  the  system  of  government,  for  con¬ 
ferring  upon  himself  a  four  years’  presidentship  and  for 
strengthening  his  hands  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Upj  er  Chamber,  or  for  doing  anything  else  that  will 
please  himself  or  humour  one  or  other,  or  all  in  turn,  of 
the  factions  that  he  has  to  keep  in  order.  He  may  carry 
on  his  schemes  for  hampering  French  commerce  by  his 
protective  policy,  for  developipg  his  army  of  revenge 
against  Germany,  for  afflicting  the  people  with  great 
and  little  tyrannies  of  all  sorts.  And  whatever  he  pro¬ 
poses  is  nearly  certain  to  be  carried.  But  the  one  thing 
that,  before  all,  he  ought  to  do,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
avoid.  The  present  National  Assembly  is  not  altogether 
a  pleasant  nest  for  him  to  settle  in.  It  is  fond 
of  quarrelling,  and  some  section  or  other  of  it  is  nearly 
always  saying  nasty  things  to  him  ;  but  he  knows 
how  to  manage  it.  It  matters  nothing  to  him 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  COMPROMISE. 

The  National  Education  League  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  at  last  formally  substituted  a  bold  and  intel¬ 
ligible  “  compromise  ”  for  that  older  one,  hazy  and 
timorous,  by  which  it  originally  sought  to  strengthen 
its  ground,  but  really  very  much  damaged  itself.  By 
asking  for  “unsectarian”  instead  of  “secular”  educa¬ 
tion,  it  secured  the  half-hearted  support  of  some  Non¬ 
conformists,  and  of  a  few  Churchmen,  like  Earl  Russell, 
who  might  have  been  too  bigoted  to  connect  themselves 
with  it  had  they  understood  the  necessary  issues  of  the 
policy  to  which  they  gave  in  their  nominal  adhesion. 
But  such  supporters  would  have  been  better  dispensed 
with,  and  the  League  certainly  lost  more  friends  than  it 
gained  by  the  vagueness  of  its  programme.  Happily  it 
has  ceased  to  be  vague.  No  terms  could  bo  plainer  than 
those  in  which  were  couched  the  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  Committee  that  were  submitted  to  the 
League,  and  unanimously  endorsed  by  its  members,  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Birmingham  last  Tuesday.  These 
recommendations  are  so  important  that  we  think  it  well 
to  repeat  them  here ; 

1.  — The  compulsory  election  of  School  Boards  in  all  districts. 

2.  — No  schools  to  be  recognised  as  public  elementary  schools  but 
those  under  the  control  of  elected  School  Boards. 

3.  —  Existing  school  buildings  to  be  placed  by  consent  under  the 
control  of  such  Boards,  for  use  during  the  hours  of  secular 
instruction,  to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  School  Boards  ; 
the  buildings  to  be  retained  for  all  other  purposes  by  the 
denominations  with  which  they  are  connected. 
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shonld  be  instructed  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  either 
Churchmen  or  Dissenters.  It  matters  comparatively 
little  that  a  Baptist  child  of  eight  or  nine  should  be 
taught  to  believe  in  the  mysteries  of  infant  regeneration 
by  Spirit  and  water,  as  propounded  in  the  Twenty-seventh 
Article,  if  that  doctrine  is  only  substituted  for  a  kindred 
doctrine  in  favour  of  similar  regeneration  at  a  riper  age : 
but  it  matters  much  that  a  parent  who  disapproves  of 
all  the  conventional  theologies  and  ecclesiasticisms 
should  be  compelled  to  send  his  child  to  be  instructed 
in  dogmas  that  will  afterwards  need  to  be  counteracted 
or  to  have  his  moral  sense  blunted  in  a  way  that  cannot 
he  repaired.  This,  however,  is  what  the  champions  of 
orthodoxy  desire,  and  it  is  because  they  see  how  rapidly 
the  masses  are  slipping  from  their  dominion,  that  they 
are  now  using  such  desperate  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  the  old  tyranny. 

But  the  great  point  to  he  considered  is  the  urgent 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  iterance  that  so  seriously 
hinders  the  progress  of  our  whole  nation,  and  so  especially 
oppresses  the  poorer  members  of  it.  Much,  but  not  too 
much,  was  said  at  Birmingham  concerning  the  impossi¬ 
bility,  in  the  present  state  of  theological  polemics,  of 
bringing  all  the  children  to  school,  even  with  much  more 
stringent  “  compulsory  ’*  regulations  than  are  now  in 
force,  while  the  religious  difficulty  exists.  A  hardly  less 
important  consideration  was  overlooked.  In  “  upper 
class  ”  schools,  clergymen  still  generally  have  the  repute 
of  being  the  best  teachers,  and  it  is  often  thought  that 
a  like  virtue  lies  in  their  influence  over  schools  for  “  the 
lower  orders.”  Experience  does  not  warrant  the  former 
assumption,  and  is  wholly  against  the  latter.  Many  good 
schoolmasters  have  taken  “holy  orders”  because  by  so 
doing  they  have  more  chance  of  getting  on  in  the  only 
profession  for  which  they  have  really  trained  themselves, 
and  the  university  learning  of  clergymen  is  often  of  use 
to  them  in  imparting  Greek  or  trigonometry  to  school¬ 
boys  ;  but  the  more  competent  a  man  is  to  preach  good 
sermons  or  to  engage  in  active  pastoral  work,  the 
less  is  he  fitted  to  be  a  competent  teacher  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  subjects  that  are  really  important  to 
their  proper  work  in  life,  and  if  we  find  that  the 
most  efficient  teachers  in  higher  schools  are  laymen, 
we  can  understand  how  the  lay  mind  is  much  more 
suited  than  the  clerical  for  the  education  of  younger 
and  more  ignorant  children  in  elementary  schools,  or 
even  for  the  choice  of  teachers  therein.  In  a  very 
thoughtful  article  in  this  month’s  Fraser,  on  “  Mis- 
Education,”  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  “  the  Journeyman 
Engineer,”  makes  forcible  complaint  of  the  false  arrange¬ 
ments  that  prevail  in  most  of  our  elementary  schools, 
and,  though  not  very  clearly,  points  to  the  cause  of  it. 
Ho  shows  that  in  1870,  out  of  6,382  State-aided  Church 
of  England  schools,  w’ith  an  aggregate  of  1,040,837 
pupils,  “  only  16,287  could  pass  in  all  the  simple  require¬ 
ments  of  Standard  VI. — not  three  pupils  per  school, 
not  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  only 
tw’o-thirds  of  the  24,019  whom,  after  all  manner  of 
sifting  and  pre-testing,  masters  finally  pre-tested  to 
stand  the  ordeal  of  Government  examination.”  The 
fault  here,  from  the  masters*  point  of  view,  was  that  the 
Government  examiners  did  not  test  the  scholars  in 
the  subjects  with  which  they  were  most  familiar. 
“Thousands,”  says  Mr  Wright,  “who  could  not  be 
trusted  to  read  a  newspaper  paragraph  correctly  or 
to  write  it  from  dictation,  would  have  been  shown 
as  unshakable  in  the  pronunciation  of  *  Scripture 
proper  names,’  in  reciting  the  pedigrees  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  the  list  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  who 
‘did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,’  and  faultless  in 
repeating  chapters  and  collects  ‘  off  book  ’  and  telling 
what  w’ere  the  three  things  that  their  god-fathers  and 
god*mothers  did  promise  and  vow  in  their  name.”  If 
matters  such  as  these  went  to  the  making  of  intelligent 
farm-labourers  and  industrious  artisans,  our  present 
^  system  of  elementary  schools  might  be  tolerated,  and 
we  might  be  contented  to  try  and  make  the  schools 
large  and  numerous  enough  to  hold  all  the  children  in 
Ihe  land.  But  something  more,  something  quite 
different,  is  needed  ;  and  the  priests  have  shown  that 
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they  either  cannot  or  will  not  supply  it.  Surely 
all  who  have  the  real  interests  of  the  country  at  heart 
are  bound  to  demand  that  the  teaching  shall  be  taken 
from  them  and  put  into  better  hands.  If  we  want  the 
English  working  classes  to  be  truly  educated  in  matters 
essential  to  their  happiness  and  advancement  in  life, 
the  Birmingham  compromise  contains  as  much  con¬ 
cession  to  the  religions  party  as  it  is  safe  to  offer  them. 


GENERAL  GRANT’S  VICTORY. 

The  overwhelming  majority  under  which  the  candi¬ 
dature  of  Mr  Horace  Greeley  has  been  submerged  will 
certainly  prove  unfortunate  if  it  has  the  effect  of  causing 
a  speedy  oblivion  of  the  incidents  of  the  contest.  The 
lessons  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  large  majority  of 
General  Grant  will  be  more  easily  seen  when  the  details 
of  the  election  are  made  known ;  but  there  are  one  or 
two  which  are  easily  decipherable  even  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  telegraphic  despatches.  The  declaration  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  is 
crushed  may  be  taken  as  accurately  representing  the 
present  feelings  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate.  If  we 
were  to  describe  the  Ihte  of  that  movement — in  its  in¬ 
ception  a  revolt  of  the  agricultural  West  against  the 
dishonest  Protectionism  of  the  Eastern  States — we  should 
say  that  it  had  been  smothered  long  ago  by  the  trimmers 
and  wire-pullers  who  fastened  upon  it  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  born.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Greeley  was  clever,  too 
clever.  If  what  was  required  was  a  candidate  who  should 
seem  to  be  a  fair  compromise  between  the  old  Southern 
pro-slavery  faction  and  the  advanced  Republicans  of  the 
Western  States,  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made. 
Mr.  Greeley  proved  himself  sufficiently  “  dough-faced  ” 
for  the  occasion.  His  benignant  smile  was  bestowed 
alike  on  the  most  fire-eating  of  the  Fenians  and  the  most 
peaceable  of  the  Quakers, — on  the  newly-emancipated 
negroes  and  on  the  Southerners  who  have  not  forgotten 
their  old  avocation.  A  people  more  sanguine  and  less  acute 
than  those  of  the  United  States  might  easily  have  been 
taken  in  by  Mr.  Greeley’s  chameleon  politics.  It  was 
very  much  against  him  that  the  means  of  communication 
and  the  spread  of  information  are  universal  among  the 
people  whose  chief  magistrate  he  aspired  to  be.  While 
he  was  paying  his  court  to  one  dear  charmer,  the  other, 
listening  with  the  ears  of  an  almost  omnmresent  press, 
unfortunately  overheard  him.  Sambo  held  Massa  Greeley 
in  kind  remembrance  as  the  champion  of  his  cause  during 
many  a  long  year  of  bondage,  and  we  also  remember  it, 
and  our  pleasure  at  the  result  of  the  election  is  tempered 
by  regret  that  an  old  friend  of  liberty  should  have  been 
worsted  in  the  attempt  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath.  But  Noeoitur  a  sociis,  or  its  Yankee  equi¬ 
valent,  is  a  generalisation  which  is  not  unknown  even  to 
the  much  despised  negro.  Each  of  the  various  discor¬ 
dant  factions  that  supported  Greeley  because  they  dis¬ 
liked  Grant  became  jealous  of  the  others.  From  the 
very  first,  in  fact,  Greeley’s  party  was  made  up  of  explo¬ 
sive  elements ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
intelligence  which  passed  through  the  telegraph  wires 
scattered  them  to  the  winds. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  figures 
which  we  have  at  present  before  us  that  Grant’s  victory 
in  the  Electoral  College  is  an  exact  measure  of  the  sup¬ 
port  he  has  received  from  .the  manhood — wo  wish  wo 
could  add,  and  the  womanhood — of  the  United  States. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Grant  is  the  choice 
of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  American  constituency ; 
but  that  his  supporters  were  to  the  total  number  of 
electors  as  264  to  366  wp  more  than  doubt.  The  whole 
system  of  President-making  in  the  United  States  is  un¬ 
sound  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  far  less  near  to  the  true 
democratic  ideal  of  government  than  our  own  fossil¬ 
laden  political  machinery.  The  double  system  of  elec¬ 
tion  which  is  adopted  in  electing  the  American  Presi¬ 
dent  is  a  gross  aggravation  of  the  system  of  majority¬ 
voting.  There  is  not  the  slightest  guarantee  that  the 
man  who  obtains  the  most  votes  in  the  Electoral  Col¬ 
lege  has  received  the  greatest  popular  vote.  Each 
elector  of  that  college  represents  but  a  majority  of  the 
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votes  of  the  State  he  represents.  A  majority  of  these 
electors  accordingly  represents  but  a  majority  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  popular  constituency  ;  and  a  majority  of  a 
majority  may  li  a  minority.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is,  through  the  mode  of  his  election,  an 
embodiment  of  that  system  of  government  by  compound 
fractions  which  is  at  present  justified  on  the  plea,  for- 
eooth,  that  the  majority  must  rule. 

A  second  defect  in  the  American  Constitution  is  that 
their  President,  unlike  our  Premier,  is  practically  im¬ 
movable.  What  pranks  a  President  of  the  United  States 
may  play  with  impunity  was  shown  by  General  Grant’s 
Immediate  predecessor.  The  representative  assembly  may 
have  all  its  action  paralysed  by  a  President  who  has 
ceased  to  have — perhaps  never  had — the  confidence  of 
a  majority  of  the  people.  If  liberty  does  not  mean  a 
choice  of  despots  every  four  years  by  popular  suiSrage, 
this  system  is  wrong.  Our  own  constitutional  practice 
is  far  better.  Our  “  monarch  ”  is  scarcely  more  of  a 
political  reality  than  one  of  the  stuffed  figures  that 
were  carried  about  last  Tuesday,  antj  is  looked  up  to  by  the 
same  class  of  people  who  look  on  admiringly  to-day  at  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  show.  We  do  not  say  that  our  so-called 
“  monarchy  ”  is  not  mischievous.  Shams  always  are  mis¬ 
chievous.  But  the  real  government  of  the  country  is  in  I 
the  hands  of  the  chosen  of  the  popular  assembly,  and  it 
remains  in  his  hands  only  so  long  as  that  assembly 
approves  of  what  he  is  doing.  He  may  challenge  the 
representative  character  of  those  who  dismiss  him  and 
try  his  fortunes  with  a  new  Parliament ;  but  if  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  constituencies  is  in  accord  with  that  of  their 
former  representatives  he  must  resign.  We  know  of  no 
plan  by  which  true  democratic  government  may  be  better 
secured  than  in  this  way  ;  and  little  as  we  like  the  pan¬ 
tomimic  relics  of  an  obsolete  monarchy,  if  our  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic  were  to  propose  that  we  should  ex¬ 
change  the  British  Throne  for  the  American  Presidential 
Chair  we  should  decline  the  bargain.  We  are  now 
learning  much  from  the  Americans ;  but  we  have  also 
something  to  teach  them. 


UNEXHAUSTED  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  LAND. 

The  importance  which  the  question  of  compensation 
for  the  unexhausted  improvements  made  by  tenants 
upon  the  estates  of  their  landlords  has  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly  acquired  in  general  estimation,  is  attested  by  the 
prominence  that  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  recent 
speeches  of  many  of  our  public  men,  as  well  as  by  the 
■organised  agitation  of  it  in  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
throughout  the  country,  and  by  the  discussion  that  occu¬ 
pied  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  its  impor¬ 
tant  meeting  last  Tuesday.  Many  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  important  bearings  of  the  contemplated  reform 
in  our  system  of  land  tenure  are  no  doubt  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  simply,  or  at  least  mainly,  a  farmers’  ques¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  farmers  are,  indeed,  pri- 
.  inarily  affected  by  a  good  or  bad  system  of  land  tenancy, 
just  as  they  are  by  an  exceptionally  good  or  bad  harvest ; 
but  in  neither  case  are  they  the  only,  even  if  they  are 
the  chief,  gainers  or  losers. .  When  we  have  a  generally 

•  deficient  crop  there  is  always  a  large  minority  of  farmers 
who  are  absolutely  gainers,  because  a  season  which  brings 
a  deficient  yield  to  the  majority  may  bring  cither  a 
heavy  crop,  or  a  crop  that  with  enhanced  prices  will 
afford  an  exceptionally  large  return  to  the  minority. 
Just  so  under  our  existing  unjust  system  of  land  tenure, 
a  considerable  minority  of  the  formersthold  land  on  very 
favourable  conditions ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  there 
is  not  anything  like  a  complete  unanimity  amongst  the 
tenant  farmers  of  this  country  in  favour  of  the  re- 

•  forra  of  a  system  that  in  itself  is  utterly  indefen- 
-sible.  Wo  may  then  sum  up  the  considerations  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  our  illustrative  comparison  by  the  remark 
that  under  a  bad  system  of  land  tenure,  no  less  than 
after  a  deficient  harvest,  the  people  generally  are  losers, 
although  some  of  the  farmers  are  gainers. 

The  oftei\  quoted  statements  of  Lord  Derby  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  the  effect  that  the  land  in  this 
country  does  not  produce  more  than  half  what  might  be 


obtained  from  it  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stance.'*,  will  be  least  likely  to  be  disputed  by  those 
who  best  understand  the  productive  capabilities  of  the 
soil,  and  have  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
systems  of  cultivation  pursued  in  various  districts  of  the 
country.  Mr  Mechi  has  been  telling  us  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  more  that  not  half  enough  capital  is 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  but  his  teaching 
naturally  enough,  has  produced  comparatively  very  little 
effect.  Under  our  existing  land  tenancy  laws  a  tenant 
would  be  a  fool  to  do  as  Mr  Mechi  has  done,  ev6n 
where,  as  has  not  always  been  the  case,  that  somewhat 
rash  agricultural  iconoclast  has  proved  his  innovations 
to  be  profitable  improvements.  Mr  Mechi  farms 
chiefly  his  own  land,  and  that  is  what  the  majority 
of  farmers  are  not  likely  to  do,  at  any  rate  for 
some  time  to  come.  To  a  tenant  farmer  the  law 
gives  no  security  whatever  to  warrant  him  in  making 
the  large  outlay  that  be  knows  well  enough  is  necessary 
in  order  to  fully  develop  the  resources  of  the  soil.  To 
a  limited  extent,  leases  have  given  to  a  minority  of 
English  farmers  and  to  a  majority  of  their  Scotch 
brethren  the  security  that  the  law  has  denied  them. 
The  benefit  of  even  this  partial  security  is  obvious 
enough  from  the  general  superiority  of  Scotch  to  English 
farming.  But  a  lease  even  of  the  exceptionally  long 
term  of  twenty-one  years  gives  but  very  inadequate 
security  to  the  expenditure  of  capital.  At  the  best,  it 
only  gives  security  for  the  permanent  improvements 
effected  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  term,  and  offers  no 
encouragement  whatever  for  the  continuous  outlay  that 
is  desirable  ;  and  when,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case, 
it  is  stipulated  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  tenant’s  death,  his  widow  will  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  the  farm,  there  is  not  even  this 
temporary  security.  If  a  tenant  knows  that,  although 
he  has  a  long  lease,  any  outlay  not  likely  to  produce  a 
speedy  return  will,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  go  into  the 
pockets  of  his  landlord,  instead  of  benefiting  his  widow 
and  orphans,  prudence  will  not  warrant  him  in  farming 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  With  yearly  tenants  the 
deterrents  to  good  farming  are,  of  course,  much  stronger, 
and  it  is  no  w’onder  that,  as  a  rule,  they  pursue  what 
may  be  termed  a  hand-to-mouth  system  of  culture.  In 
short,  under  existing  circumstances,  any  expenditure  by 
tenant  farmers  upon  those  permanent  improvements 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  soil  is  simply  a  species  of  gambling,  in 
which  the  chance  of  w’inning  is  more  or  less  favourable 
in  proportion  as  the  terms  of  occupancy  are  more  or  less 
advantageous.  As  in  any  other  game  of  hazard,  there 
are  those  who  will  risk  much  on  their  chance  of  luck, 
and  some  of  these  win  heavily,  whilst  others  are  ruined. 
But  this  is  not  a  state  of  affairs  that  the  nation  can  con¬ 
template  with  satisfaction.  The  little  home  estate  that 
we  have  we  may  fairly  require  our  bailiffs  to  make  the 
best  use  of,  and  it  is  our  look  out  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  not  in  effect  prohibitive  of  successful  management. 
Our  land  tenancy  law’s  should  be  finmed  so  as  to  encourage 
the  largest  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil  that  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  will  be  profitable.  To 
whatever  extent  our  laws  fail  in  this  respect,  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  extent  the  community  loses,  not  only  in  respec 
of  a  deficiency  of  food  production,  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  labour. 

Compensation  for  unexhausted  improvement,  then,  is 
obviously  a  national  question,  and,  therefore,  should  no 
be  left  to  the  tenant  farmers  alone  to  agitate.  Iu« 
farmers,  as  victims  of  the  closest  monopoly  that  exists 
amongst  us,  are  about  the  least  independent  class  m 
the  country.  Indeed,  the  very  injustice  under  wbicii 
they  suffer  renders  them  timid  in  their  efforts  to  remove 
it.  Those  of  them  especially  who  farm  under  a  yeai  l)^ 
tenancy,  and  who  are  liable  at  any  time'  to  a  six  months 
notice  to  quit,  are,  naturally  enough,  afraid  to  make  or  ^ip- 
port  any  proposals  that  will  offend  their  landlords.  ^ 
^tter  they  have  been  farming  the  more  they  wou 
lose,  if  Suddenly  ejected  from  their  holdings;  for  tie 
existing  state  of  the  law  would  allow  their  landlords  o 
confiscate  the  whole  of  the  property  that  they  ha 
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invested  in  permanent  improvements.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  in  the  landlord-ridden  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
the  tenant  farmers  are  afraid  to  speak  their  minds,  and 
that  the  resolutions  passed  on  a  question  like  the 
important  one  now  under  discussion  are  likely  to  be 
representative  rather  of  their  fears  than  of  their  wishes. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  landlords  to  state  that,  from  their 
point  of  vieWf  they  have  met  the  demand  of  the  tenants 
in  a  just  and  even  liberal  spirit.  They  do  not  object 
to  allow  compensation  for  improvements  of  a  temporary 
nature,  some  of  which  are  now  paid  for,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  some  of  which  are  not.  The^ 
further  agree  to  give  legal  security  to  tenants  for  expendi¬ 
ture  on  permanent  improvements  to  the  making  of  which 
the  owner’s  consent  has  first  been  obtained.  At  first 
sight  this  seems  fair  enough,  but  on  consideration  it 
will  be  found  to  be  only  a  plausible  and  delusive 
compromise.  The  stipulation  that  the  tenant  shall  have 
a  legal  claim  to  compensation  for  such  permanent 
improvements  only  as  his  landlord  has  authorised  him 
to  make  renders  the  apparent  concessions  of  the  land¬ 
lords  almost  worthless.  To  allow  the  owners  of  land 
the  power  of  hindering  its  improvement  by  simply 
withholding  their  consent,  would  be  to  perpetuate  the 
very  abuse  which  we  desire  to  remove.  A  law  con¬ 
taining  such  a  proviso  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  making ;  for,  under  it,  the  bad  landlords,  the  men 
whom  we  wish  to  reach,  would  be  able  as  easily  as  now 
to  escape  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  the  land 
and  to  the  nation. 

We  have  filled  so  much  space  with  a  statement  of  our 
own  views  on  this  subject,  that  we  must  defer  until  next 
week  our  comments  on  the  resolutions  passed  at  Tues¬ 
day’s  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

THE  CITY  COMPANIES. 

Not  so  many  weeks  ago  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
was  in  far  from  good  odour.  The  extortionate  price  of 
fish  in  London  had  attracted  not  unnatural  attention, 
and  we  had  been  assured  that  it  was  due  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  species  of  “  ring,”  the  major  part  of  the 
profits  of  which  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  annoyed  us  to  discover  that  our  cod  and  brill 
were  taxed  some  fifty  per  cent.,  in  order  that  aldermen 
and  their  friends  might  dine  off  turtle  and  punch ;  and 
somewhat  hard  language  was  used.  All  this,  however, 
is  now  forgotten.  The  Corporation  has  built  a  public 
library,  and  Lord  Selborne  has  opened  it,  and  the  papers 
have  gone  into  raptures  over  so  princely  a  piece  of  muni¬ 
ficence,  and  have  likened  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Cosmo  and 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici ;  and  Lord  Selbome’s  speech  has  been 
reported  at  full  length,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  digna 
ciro  sententia.  And  so,  for  a  while  at  any  rate,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  condoned  its  sins,  and  its  members  can 
gobble  their  turtle  with  a  light  heart.  The  new  library 
will  atone  for  many  shortcomings,  and  will  be  a  patent 
and  conclusive  answer  to  those  disagreeable  people  who 
“  want  to  know  ”  how  much  the  Corporation  has  a  year, 
and  what  it  does  with  it. 

If  the  City  Companies,  or  Guilds,  are  wise  they  will 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Corporation  books,  and  spend  a 
little  of  their  wealth  in  some  ostentatious  form  of  doing 
good.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  their  colleges,  will 
soon  be  reformed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
energetic  young  men  such  as  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice  will  need  some  new  corpus  vile.  That  the  turn 
of  the  City  Companies  must  soon  come  is  obvious. 
The  figures  at  which  they  modestly  assess  their  own 
income  are  certainly  short  of  the  mark,  and  are  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  startling  to  provoke  inquiry.  The  Drapers,  for 
instance,  own  to  some  15,0002.  a  year,  and  the  Mercers 
to  13,0002.  Now,  a  very  great  deal  can  be  done  for 
28,0002.  a  year,  which  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  double  j 
tbe  income  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  How  much 
these  tw’o  Companies  do  between  them  for  their 
28,0002.  we  will  not  pretend  to  estimate.  But  we  are 
qnite  sure  that  their  large  income  is,  when  all  has  been 
said  and  done,  not‘speut  so  creditably  as  it  might  be, 
and  that  a  vast  deal  more  of  good  might  be  done  with  it 


than  is,  if  only  it  were  administered  in  a  proper  .spirit. 
B^ughly  we  may  say  that  the  total  of  the  incomes  of  the 
City  Companies,  as  estimated  by  themselves,  is  100,0002. 
a  year.  So  much  can  be  done  for  100,0002.  a  year,  that 
one  cannot  help  asking  what  the  City  Companies  do. 
And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  estimated  100,0002. 
is,  probably,  somewhere  about  a  tenth  of  the  actual  sum, 
the  question  suggests  itself  even  more  vividly,  and  refuses 
to  be  laid  by  any  number  of  dinners. 

To  belong  to  a  rich  City  Company  is  a  mark  of  con¬ 
siderable  worldly  wisdom.  To  become  a  Draper,  for 
instance,  a  man  has  to  pay  in  solid  cash  no  less  a  sum 
than  13^.  13s. ;  to  become  a  Cloth  worker  costs  him 
1282.  14s. ;  to  become  a  Merchant  Taylor,  1012.  15s.  8d. ; 
a  Haberdasher,  532.  2s.  fid. ;  a  Saddler,  642.  8s.  4d. ; 
and  a  Stationer,  fi92.  4s.  fid.  Men  do  not  pay  sums  of 
money  such  as  these  unless  they  expect  to  receive  somo 
adequate  or  more  than  adequate  return.  To  belong  to 
the  Travellers*  Club,  or  to  the  Athenaeum,  or  to  White’s, 
is  in  itself  a  distinction,  and  a  man  would  pay  his  thirty 
guineas,  or  twenty  guineas,  for  entrance  cheerfully,  even 
if  membership  of  a  club  did  not  confer  other  privileges — 
such  as  cheap  dinners  and  reasonably  cheap  wine — 
fully  as  important  as  mere  prestige.  But  let  any  one 
who  has  ever  dined  with  the  Drapers  ask  himself  why 
it  is  that  men  are  willing,  and  indeed  anxious,  to  pay  moro 
than  one  hundred  guineas  to  be  made  a  Draper.  There 
is  no  particular  distinction  in  being  a  Draper.  The 
Drapers  are  not  peculiarly  good  or  even  pleasant  com¬ 
pany.  And  we  can  only  conclude  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  charity  of  the  Drapers’  Company  is  of  that  unosten¬ 
tatious  kind  which  begpns  at  home,  and  that  the  man 
who  sinks  one  hundred  guineas  to  become  a  Draper  reaps 
some  very  solid  advantages  in  return. 

In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  joins  a  rich  City  Com¬ 
pany  gets  some  twenty  very  go^  dinners  a  year  for 
himself  and  cards  of  invitation  for  about  forty  friends. 
The  dinner,  with  the  wine,  would  be  cheap  at  four  pounds 
a  head,  and  would  cost  fully  that,  if  not  more,  at  any 
Pallmall  club.  Hero,  then,  for  a  man  who  likes  to 
exercise  hospitality,  is  a  clear  return  of  lfi02.  a  year  for 
his  hundred  guineas  entrance  money.  This,  however,  is 
the  least  part  of  the  plunder.  In  the  gift  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  are  several  very  lucrative  offices,  held  by  members 
of  the  Company  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  man  may  bo 
solicitor  to  his  Company,  or  librarian  to  his  Company, 
or  remembrancer  to  his  Company,  or  standing  counsel 
to  his  Company,  or  estates  steward  to  his  Company, 
or  domestic  steward,  or  chaplain,  or  auditor,  or  warden, 
or  vice  -  warden ;  and  for  being  any  of  these  he 
will  bo  paid  upon  a  scale  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  services  which  he  has  to  render.  Nor  is  this 
all.  He  can  make  a  good  deal  by  becoming  a  tenant 
of  the  Company.  If  he  is  a  shrewd  man  he  holds 
a  house,  or  two,  of  his  Company  at  a  purely  nominal 
rent.  He  pays,  say,  802.  a  year  for  it,  and  for  802.  a  year 
and  no  more  it  figures  in  the  Company’s  modest  estimate 
of  its  own  income.  But  he  sublets  it  for  several 
hundreds  a  year,  and  pockets  the  difference.  And  the 
result  of  all  this  is  that  what  with  dinners,  and  what  with 
offices,  and  what  with  beneficial  tenancies,  the  member  of 
a  wealthy  Company  by  no  means  cast  his  bread  upon  the 
waters  when  he  handed  the  steward, or  treasurer,  or  warden , 
or  whoever  it  was,  a  cheque  for  his  entrance  fees.  Even 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  so  rich  a  table  are  not  to  be 
despised.  There  are  little  ‘‘  garnitures  ”  and  bequests, 
such  as  52.  4s.  8d.  to  each  member  at  Christmas  ‘‘  for  to 
buye  him  skinnes  wherewyth  to  line  his  shoes,”  and 
32.  2s.  7|d.  on  St  John’s  day  for  “  a  stoup  of  wine ;  ”  and  , 
there  are  schools  belonging  to  the  Company  in  which 
unpleasant  children  can  be  disposed  of,  and  almshouses 
where  old  retainers  can  be  pensioned,  and  a  hundred 
other  such  little  matters.  It  is  better,  in  short,  to  be  a 
liveryman  of  a  rich  Company  than  to  be  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  or  a  member*  of  the  Carlton  Club. 

Now,  is  all  this  “  jobbeiy  ?”  Ought  the  State  to  inter¬ 
fere,  and  to  devote  the  funds  of  these  great  Corporations 
to  more  legitimate  purposes  ?  Without  attempting  to 
answer  the  question,  we  yet  can  point  out  one  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  great  root-and-branch  re- 
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formers.  The  property  of  these  Companies  is  in  almost 
every  case  their  own,  and  is  pat  to  the  exact  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Such  trusts  as  thej  hold  the 
Companies,  take  them  all  in  all,  fulfil  very  creditably. 
Bat  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  of — to  ooiu  a  name — 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Bello  wsmenders  were  left  it  on 
purpose  that  they  might  be  spent  as  they  are,  nor  is  there 
the  faintest  token  that  any  charitable  trust  was  intended. 
Suppose  it  were  the  custom  for  members  of  the  Reform 
Club  to  leave  the  club  a  handsome  legacy.  Obviously, 
in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  or  so  the  club  would  he 
very  wealthy,  and  in  one  way  or  another  its  members 
would  divide  amongst  themselves  a  very  considerable  sum. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  right  the  State  would  have  in  such 
a  case  to  interfere,  unless  it  were  assured  that  specific 
trusts  were  left  unfulfilled  and  trust  funds  improperly 
converted.  To  do  the  Cit^  Companies  justice  this  is  not 
the  case,  at  any  rate  within  our  knowledge.  And  yet 
the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that,  with  the  value  of  land 
rising  as  it  is,  the  annual  income  of  the  Companies, 
before  twenty  years  are  over,  must  be  something  very 
like  two  or  even  three  millions  of  money,  subject  that 
is,  of  courTO,  to  thorough  and  efficient  administration. 
It  is  no  insignificant  sign,  for  instance,  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Drapers,  or  of  the  Fishmongers,  that  their  halls 
stand  where  they  are.  What  they  would  fetch  as 
building  sites  is  an  inquiiy  which  cannot  but  suggest 
itself.  Why  they  are  not  thus  utilised  it  is  easy  to  see. 
The  Company  has  literally  more  money  than  it  knows 
what  to  do  with. 

Sooner  or  later  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
property  of  these  old  Corporations  will  be  moved  for,  or 
will  be  iMued  ly  a  bold  Government  upon  its  own 
responsibility.  If  the  Companies  are  wise  they  will  not 
shun  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  publicity.  Free 
inquiry  is  not  likely  to  do  them  any  harm.  We  know^the 
worst  already,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  matters  inay 
turn  out  to  be  not  so  bad  as  we  suppose  them.  In  any 
case  the  Companies  would  be  tenderly  dealt  with.  We 
have  a  sneaking  fondness  for  them.  Their  dinners 
appeal  to  our  most  vulnerable  point.  The  turtle  is 
beyond  praise.  The  hock  is  worthy  of  Olympians. 
Members  of  Parliament  are  mortal  after  all,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  the  House  of  Commons  will  find  it  in  its 
heart  to  out  and  carve  the  Guilds  of  London  as  it  has 
cut  and  carved  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Indeed  the  whole  question  is  one  involved  in  most  serious 
difficulty.  The  City  Companies  are  a  very  perceptible 
power  in  the  State.  Their  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  much  greater  than  might  be  at  first  sup¬ 
posed.  We  almost  need  some  new  development  of  the 
law  of  mortmain  to  protect  ourselves  against  them.  | 
Wealthy  corporations  are  almost  always  a  source  of 
mischief.  Their  dead  weight  is  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  reform  of  every  kind,  and  their  wealth  makes 
them  very  formidable  antagonists.  And  yet  it  is  hard 
to  see  upon  what  ground  the  State  can  interfere  with  a 
corporation  that  would  not  equally  warrant  its  inter¬ 
ference  with  an  individual.  If  the  richest  commoner  in 
all  England  has  a  trust  which  he  neglects,  the  State  can 
enforce  its  fulfilment,  and  ought  to  do  so.  But  because 
a  man  has  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  the  State  has  not 
on  that  account  any  right  to  inquire  into  his  property  ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  what  holds  good  in  the  one  case 
holds  good  in  the  other,  and  that  as  long  as  a  City 
Company  discharges  all  its  trusts  conscientiously,  we 
cannot  claim  to  control  its  disposal  of  the  residue  of  its 
estates.  It  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  a  very  sad  and  dis¬ 
gusting  sight  to  see  so  much  money  spent  upon  gluttony 
and  wine-bibbing.  But  it  yet  is  a  very  dangerous  prin¬ 
ciple  to  admit  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  interfere  with 
anything  of  which  it  disapproves.  In  shoH,  the  position 
of  the  Companies  is  somewhat  inexpugnable,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  a  matter  of  regret  that  they 
should  exist. 


regards  their  outward  form,  w  ould  raise  them  to  a  great 
extent  above  the  modifying  influence  of  changing  exter¬ 
nal  conditions.  This  stage  was  reached  **  when  the  first 
skin  was  used  as  a  covering,  when  the  first  rude  spear 
was  formed  to  assist  in  the  chase,  when  fire  was  first 
used  to  cook  his  food,  when  the  first  seed  was  sown  or 
shoot  planted ;  .  .  .  for  a  being  had  arisen  who  was 

no  longer  necessarily  subject  to  change  with  the  changing 
universe — a  being  who  was  in  some  degree  superior  to 
nature,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  how  to  control  and  regu¬ 
late  her  action,  and  could  keep  himself  in  harmony  with 
her,  not  by  a  change  in  body,  but  by  an  advance  of 
mind.*'  If  then  we  would  recognise  change  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  man’s  nature  we  must  look  to  his  mind  rather 
than  his  body.  And  though  we  cannot  satisfy  those 
facetious  critics  of  the  development  theory,  who  would 
liko  to  see  monkeys  wearing  their  tails  off  through 
sedentary  habits  and  becoming  men,  or  men  developing 
into  flying  angels,  it  is  easy  enough  to  observe  changes 
in  man's  mental  constitution,  in  keeping  with  the 
changing  conditions  of  social  life,  that,  though  less 
visible  to  the  eye,  are,  nevertheless,  as  real  as,  and  vastly 
more  important  than,  the  acquisition  of  wings  or  the 
dropping  of  a  tail.  In  this  respect  the  feelings  of  kin¬ 
ship  furnish  a  most  instructive  study. 

It  is  only  but  as  yesterday  that  the  clansman  felt  him¬ 
self  bound  to  die  in  the  quarrel  of  any  one  who  bore  the 
family  name.  This  now  all  but  extinct  type  of  charac¬ 
ter  is  well  portrayed  by  the  Ettric  Shepherd,  in  the 
reply  of  a  Macpherson  to  a  Lowland  farmer  of  good 
metal,  whom  he  had  befriended  and  wished  to  claim  as 
of  the  same  blood.  “  There's  my  hand,"  said  the 


Lowlander,  “  I  ll  never  give  up  the  cause  of  a  Macpher- 
Bon,  if  he's  in  the  right.  '  Answer  :  “  Hu !  never  mind 


KINSHIP. 

In  a  very  remote  past  the  auoestors  of  our  race,  as 
Mr  Wallace,  the  compeer  of  Mr  Darwin,  has  pointed 
out,  must  have  reached  a  degree  of  intelligence  that,  as 


your  right;  a  clansman  speak  of  te  right;  any  man 
will  stand  py  me  when  I  am  in  te  right.  Put  wit  a 
prother  (in  the  Highland  sense)  I  must  always  pe  in  te 
right.  No  right  or  wrong  tere.  Poo,  poo  !"  The  state 
of  society  in  which  this  instinct  of  the  clansman  had  its 
meaning  and  its  use  has  passed  away.  Feelings  of  kin¬ 
ship,  however,  are  still  a  vital  and  essential  part  of 
human  nature.  Almost  every  mother  will  stand  by  her 
children  exactly  as  the  clansman  stood  by  every 
“  prother."  A  true  mother,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious, 
loves  her  son  with  the  same  unwavering  aflection,  be  he 
dull  or  brilliant,  saint  or  scoundrel ;  and,  whether  he  be  in 
the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  she  will  fight  for  him  against 
all  the  world.  In  those  localities  w'here  the  street  is 
the  common  nursery,  wo  may  any  day  study  the  mater¬ 
nal  instinct  in  all  its  savage  parity.  Two  little  fellows 
quarrel,  fix  in  each  other's  hair,  and  howl  tremendously. 
In  a  trice  the  excited  mothers  appear,  each  impatient  to 
avenge  the  injury  of  her  darling.  "  Who  did  it  Y  who  did 
it  ?  "  is  eagerly  asked  on  both  sides,  though  neither  has  the 
least  idea  of  what  has  been  done,  and  each  is  too  angry 
to  discover  that  nothing  at  all  is  the  matter.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  mothers  fall  foul  of  each  other,  and  may 
be  heard  abasing  each  other  w'ell,  long  after  the 
children  have  made  up  their  difference.  Certainly  this 
is  not  exhibiting  that  estimable  feeling,  a  mother’s  love, 
on  a  very  elevated  platform.  ITet  it  mav  help  us  to 
understand  both  its  nature  and  its  use.  dlearly  it  has 
very  little  to  do  with  either  reason  or  conscience.  lu 
this  lies  both  its  merit  and  its  defect.  If  mothers 
generally  had  nothing  stronger  than  reason  and  a  sense 
of  duty  to  urg^  them  to  the  constant,  watchful,  devoted 
attention  required  by  the  htlplessness  of  infancy,  the 
poor  babies  would  fare  but  bvdly.  Nature,  however, 
has  made  ample  provision  for  tie  care  of  the  little 
ones ;  she  has  implanted  in  every  mother's  breast  an 
instinct  for  their  preservation,  of  which  reason  aim 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  are  but  fie  servants.  Ana» 
though  this  instinct  has  its  weak  side,  we  hope  its 
strength  will  not  be  much  diminfshed  until  reason  and 
conscience  are  of  proporiionally  stronger  g^rowth.  We 
have  known  mothers  who  have  boasted  that,  though 
they  loved  their  children,  they  were  not  blind  to  their 
faults.  In  return  they  have  generally  received  from 
their  children  full  credit  for  the  latter  virtue  only. 

Of  less  strength  than  a  mother's  love,  but  of  the  same 
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jngtinctive  char  .cter,  are  the  feelings  w  lerebj  brothers  pushing^  rise  to  wealth  and  distinction  :  one  of  a  family 
und  sisters,  C3a3in3  and  kinsfolk  generally  are  united  b^omes  a  learned  professor,  and  finds  fashionable  society 
offensivel/  and  defensively  against  the  pnblio  at  large,  his  proper  sphere,  while  his  brothers  and  sisters  plod  on 
The  menibers  of  many  families  badly  use  each  other  with-  among  the  common  herd,  earning  their  bread  by  tlie 
oat  merjy,  wrangle  and  fight  continually,  because  it  is  sweat  of  their  brow.  It  is  daily  becoming  less  true  that 
thsir  nature  so  to  do  ;  but  when  injury  to^  any  one  of  mere  consanguinity  is  likely  to  be  a  bond  of  happy  asso- 
them  is  offered  from  without,  their  private  strife  is  hushed  ciation.  Moreover,  a  higher  sense  of  justice  is  teaching 
io  a  niom3nt, an  i  against  the  outer  w'orld  they  stand  united  us  to  esteem  our  fellow-men,  not  as  being  of  owr  blood, 
K3  one  man.  Indeed,  the  more  that  they  brawl  among  but  because  of  their  merits  and  good  qualities.  For  an 
thsmselves,  th^  more  likely  are  they  to  be^  vehement  and  authoritative  example  of  character  rising  above  the 
unicropnlous  in  defending  each  other  against  strangers,  exclusive  narrowness  of  kinship,  we  can  point  to  the 
This  clannishness,  which  prevents  a  man  from  holding  great  founder  of  Christianity,  who,  in  his  emotional 
•the  balance  fairly  between  his  own  relations  and  people  nature,  was  the  prophet  of  an  age  still  far  remote  in  the 
who  are,  as  the  phrase  is,  not  a  drop’s  blood  to  him,  is  future  of  our  race. 

already  regarded  as  a  mark  of  low  culture.  The  poor,  But  with  the  conviction  that  kinship  will  no  longer 
the  olner  hand,  who  in  this  respect  are  of  low  meet  the  requirements  of  our  social  life  comes  the  ques- 
colture,  accuse  the  rich  of  being  s^ly  deficient  in  tion,  what  oond  of  union  among  men  is  to  take  its 
natural  affection.  Though  now  giving  way  before  an  place  P  Are  those  instinctive  feelings  that  warmed  the 
altered  state  of  society,  this  instinct  of  relations  to  hearts  of  our  ancestors  towards  each  other  to  die  in  the 
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natural  affection.  Though  now  giving  way  before  an  place  P  Are  those  instinctive  feelings  that  warmed  the 
altered  state  of  society,  this  instinct  of  relations  to  hearts  of  our  ancestors  towards  each  other  to  die  in  the 
sapport  each  other  through  thick  and  thin  had,  and  has,  human  breast,  and  give  place  only  to  intelligence  and 
its  substantial  uses.  The  need  of  kinsmen  was  never  so  selfish  prudence  P  We  hope  not.  Blind  brotherly  love, 
imperative  as  the  want  of  a  mother’s  fostering  care  to  with  all  its  shortcomings,  would  be  ill  exchanged  lor 
bring  us  thmngh  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  yet  to  number-one  philosophy,  the  hard,  selfish  principle  of 
.stand  alone  in  the  hard  battle  of  life  has  always  been  every  man  for  himself,  and  the  poorliouae  for  the 
too  much  for  a  human  being.  We  live  in  a  wonderfnl  unhappy  ones  whose  strength  or  prudence  has  failed 
4ige  of  mutual  aid  societies  for  the  prudent,  of  charities,  them  in  the  struggle.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  sad  and 
ijomes,  hospitals,  and  institutions  for  the  destitute  dreary  goal  for  human  progress.  There  is,  however,  no 
and  unfortunate  of  every  description ;  but  even  now,  in  occasion  for  such  a  despairing  view.  On  the  contrary, 
the  universal  jostle  and  scramble,  almost  every  man  and  we  can  believe  that  we  are  advancing  to  a  higher  type 
woman  feels  towards  some  one  else  as  the  drunken  man  of  character  and  a  richer  social  life ;  that  ^iendship 
^id  towards  the  lamp-post  which  he  feelingly  addressed  will  take  the  place  of  kinshim  inheriting  all  its  advan- 
in  these  words  :  “  Ah,  friend !  united  we  stand,  divided  tages  without  its  defects.  We  shall  not  cease  to  have 


I  fall.”  Kinship  has  been  nature’s  great  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  society.  And  looked  at  in  this  light  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  some  human  devices  for  relieving  the 
poor  of  the  burden  of  their  helpless  and  unfortunate 
relations.  The  one-eyed  wisdom  of  our  poor-law,  and 
the  blind  stupidity  of  our  charities,  hare  in  this  respect 
done  incalculable  mischief.  In  Scotland  there  are  yet 
mot  a  few  of  the  last  generation,  representatives  of  a  race 


tages  without  its  defects.  We  shall  not  cease  to  have 
strong  feelings  of  personal  attachment ;  without  these 
wealth  and  material  comfort  would  leave  life  but  a  poor 
a£&ir;  bub  our  attachments,  our  friendships,  will  be 
grounded,  not  on  the  accident  of  blood,  but  on  the 
mntual  possession  of  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
that  inspire  love  and  esteem.  Of  course  relations  will 
always  nave  the  first  ohance  of  becoming  each  other’s 
friends.  What  must  be  recognised  is,  that  family  ties 


of  industrious  and  high-spirited  poor,  who  would  starve  are  losing  their  binding  power;  and  that  we  must  now 
to  death  rather  than  accept  parish  relief,  or  allow  any  one  look  to  friendship  as  a  higher  and  happier  bond  of 
related  to  them  to  bring  such  a  disgrace  on  their  family,  association.  But  what  we  nave  to  say  of  friendship 
When  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  conditions  must  stand  over  for  another  occasion. 


to  death  rather  than  accept  parish  relief,  or  allow  any  one 
related  to  them  to  bring  sucn  a  disgrace  on  their  family. 
When  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  conditions 
•of  social  life  were  favourable  to  its  operation,  there  was 
for  the  support  of  those  who,  from  sickness  or  other  mis¬ 
fortune  were  unable  to  earn  their  bread,  a  natural  pro¬ 
vision  which,  when  compared  with  the  ^st  systems  of 
indoor  or  outdoor  relief,  may  be  described  as  of  matchless 
perfection.  The  friendly  succour  in  time  of  need  was 
neither  given  nor  received  as  charity.  And  consequently 
the  character  of  the  recipient  suffered  no  moral  degra¬ 
dation.  The  aid  of  relations  never  was  or  could  be 
•claimed  when  not  really  wanted  ;  and  it  would  certainly 
be  stopped  the  moment  the  occasion  for  it  came  to  an 
end ;  there  was  no  waste  in  its  administration,  and  yet  a 


Reoent  Elections  and  the  Ballot. — The  elections 
at  Tiverton  and  Richmond  have  disposed  of  one  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Ballot  which  was  roost  pertinaciously 
repeated  daring  the  whole  of  last  session,  and  confirmed 
our  objection  to  the  measure  in  which  it  has  been 
embodied.  Deprive  the  electors  of  the  much-prized 
privilege  of  showing  by  an  open  poll-book  the  way  in 
which  they  have  voted,  we  were  told,  and  but  few  of 
those  who  possess  the  franchise  will  care  to  use  it. 
That  there  was  a  modicum  of  truth  in  this  we  allowed 
at  the  time.  Electors  who  cared  for  their  vote  only 


vififilance  that  our  poor-law  can  never  hope  to  approach,  as  something  which  they  could  sell  would  undoubtedly 
But  the  .iustiuctive  feelings  of  kinship,  with  their  have  their  political  enthusiasm  damped  a  measure 
(perfections  and  their  imperfections,  are  already  on  the  which  deprived  that  vote  of  its  money  value.  We  were 
way  tow'ards  the  condition  of  those  dwarfed  and  useless  prepared,  therefore,  for  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of 
organs  to  be  met  with  in  the  physiology  of  many  animals,  votes  recorded,  and  consoled  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
The  causes  operating  to  weaken  and  destroy  these  that  the  quality  would  thereby  be  much  improved.  In  the 
family  ties  are  numerous.  In  times  past  the  members  two  elections,  however,  which  were  conducted  during 
of  a  family  remained  together,  or  at  least  in  the  same  this  week,  the  constituencies  were  very  closely  polled, 
neighbourhood ;  they  followed  similar  callings,  and  were  Two  explanations  may  be  given  of  this  fact.  Either  the 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  grade  of  culture ;  no  doubt  interest  in  the  contest  was  so  strong  that  those  who 
they  differed  in  intelligenoe  then  as  now,  but  the  in  ordinary  circumstances  could  not  he  induced  to  vote 
subjects  that  ocenpied  their  minds  were  of  the  same  without  a  bribe  voted  on  this  occasion  on'  acconnt  of 
kind,  and  they  understood  each  other ;  their  aspirations,  a  genuine  preferenc3  for  one  of  the  candidates ;  or  the 
joys,  and  sorrows  arose  out  of  similar  circnmstances,  provisions  for  the  **  illiterate  voter  ”  have  been  made 


end  were  of  like  character.  In  a  word,  they  were,  as 
far  as  the  conditions  of  their  life  could  make  them, 
suited  to  each  other’s  society,  and  likely  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  to  afford  each  other  the  greatest 
happiness  of  which  their  natures  were  susceptible. 


use  of  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  Ballot.  We  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  which  one  of  these  explana¬ 
tions  is  the  true  one,  or  whether  both  may  not  have 
contributed  to  the  result ;  but  the  very  fact  that  Mr 
Cooke,  the  candidate  who  went  down  to  Richmond  to 


But  in  the  tumult  of  our  advancing  civilisation  all  this  contest  the  representation  of  that  borough  with  a  mem- 
is  changing,  if  not  changed.  Before  manhood  or  woman-  her  of  the  Dundas  family,  could  assert  that  promises  of 
hood  is  reached,  while  the  character  is  yet  unfixed,  support  which  had  been  made  to  him  had  not  been  kept, 
brothers  and  sisters  are  scattered,  often  to  the  ends  he  was  afraid  through  the  amount  of  undue  pressure 
•of  the  earth.  From  among  the  poor  the  clever  and  that  hud  been  put  upon  the  electors,  and  that  this  nsser- 
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tion  was  met  by  plaudits  and  cries  of  “  sbame  ”  by  the 
crowd  assembled  outside  the  Townhall,  shows  that— in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  electors  and  the  defeated 
candidate — the  measure  of  last  session  affords  a  very 
incomplete  guarantee  against  bribery  and  intimidation. 
A  Ballot  Act  which  leaves  the  hypothesis  of  corruption 
and  intimidation  still  open  is  worthless,  or  something 


worse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.  MILL  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Sir, — Your  admirable  article  on  the  above  subject  in  last 
week's  issue  will  help  to  mitigate  the  contempt  and  hatred  of 
the  English  working  class  to  the  English  press. 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazeitey  the 
Examiner  is  the  only  London  paper  of  first-rate  rank  which 
even  tries  to  conscientiously  study,  and  fairly  state,  the 
burning  question  of  class. 

It  would  be  insultimr  to  the  intellicrence  of.  nerhans.  the 


It  would ^  be  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of,  perhaps,  the 
most  intelligent  of  all  the  professions  to  suppose  that  the 
stupid  and  dishon^t  editorials  on  popular  matters,  with 
which  newspaper  readers  are  afflicted,  are  anything  but  the 
converse  of  the  real  thoughts  of  their  writers. 

This  intellectual  prostitution  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
dangers  of  the  hour  ;  for,  if  the  people  find  the  whole  press 
shut  against  them  and  their  interests,  they  will  cast  about 
for  ^  a  remedy  elsewhere,  and,  probably,  not  be  over 
fastidious  in  their  choice  of  weapons  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  *  Hence  their  coarse,  illiterate  organs  ;  their 
shallow,  boisterous  **  leaders  ”  ;  and  their  Hyde  Park 
demonstrations.  The  medium  by  which  the  more  refined  and 
thoughtful  among  them  could  best  and  most  congenially  help 
being  absolutely  barred,  these  men  are  shut  up  to  two  alter¬ 
native  courses,  equally  bitter  and  odious :  eitner  they  must 
go  and  hob-nob  in  low  pot-houses  with  the  rag-tag  and  bob- 


When  you  say  English  Internationalists  lag  behind  Con¬ 
tinentals,  you  frame  a  harsh  but  true  indictment  against  them 
The  average  Englishman  is  slow  to  understand,  and  still 
slower  to  embn^e.  Internationalism.  He  is  too  virtuously 
English  and  patriotic  (that  is,  too  ignorant)  to  be  cosmopolitan. 
But  this  is  a  transitory  accident,  the  result  of  the  ^culiar 
and  inconsistent  constitution  and  habits  of  society  in. this 
Muntry,  and  not  an  inherent  vice  in  the  people.  When  these 
inconsistent  habits  and  constitution  have  passed  away,  their 
confusing  and  misleading  influences  will  cease. 

My  last  complaint  against  your  article  is  that  it  slurs  over 
the  important  fact  that  Mr  Mill  distinctly  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  views  of  the  Nottingham  branch  of  the 
International.  Of  course  you  don’t,  like  the  Daily  NewSy  try 
to  make  it  appear  that  Mr  Mill  actually  condemned  the 
principles  of  the  International ;  but,  considered  relatively, 
the  offences  are,  perhaps,  equal.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  your 
article,  in  this  respect,  falls  short  of  Mr  Mill’s  own  standard 
of  fairness  ;  though  that,  perhaps,  is  a  hypercritical  reproach. 

lam,  &C.,  Maltman  Babrt. 

74  Park-street,  Gloucester  gate,  N.  W.,  4th  November,  1872. 

[Mr  Biirry,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  is  the  delegate 
concerning  whose  credentials  there  was  so  much  discussion 
at  the  Hague  Congress  of  the  International  Association.  As 
he  is  in  some  sense  a  representative  of  the  Karl  Marx  party — 
strong  on  the  Continent,  though  happily,  as  he  admits;  not 
strong  in  England — we  insert  his  letter  ;  but  we  Lai^ly  need 
reply  to  his  strictures. — Ed.  Ex.] 


DULWICH  COLLEGE. 


tail,  learning  to  bawl  and  spout,  and  generally  to  rough  it ; 
or  else  withdraw  wholly  from  the  field,  to  brood  in  wrathful 

_ _ j _ ^ _ B  ^  A*  ^  .  « 


silence  and  enforced  inaction  over  the  unequal  struggle. 
Such  being  the  condition  of  thintrs.  how  rifirht  are  v 


3uch  being  the  condition  of  things,  how  right  are  you  in 
saying  that  there  is  a  danger  that  working  men  may  reply  to 
Political  Economv  by  the  Bevolution  !  If  the  captain  and 
officers  of  a  vessel  bound  on  a  life  voyage,  on  the  pretext  of 
common  safety,  put  the  whole  crew  in  irons,  leaving  them 
only  lilwrty  enough  to  man  the  ship  and  minister  to  their 
(the  officers’)  wants,  it  is  a  reasonable  probability  that,  before 
the  voyage  was  over,  the  men,  using  that  morsel  of  liberty 
accorded  them,  would  mutiny,  knock  the  officers  on  the  head 
and  pitch  them  overboard.  If  the  captain,  as  spokesman, 
quoted  Divine  right  and  deprecated  **  disorder,”  I  do  not  think 
he  would  prevail ;  and  even  if  he  played  the  trump  card  of 
Liberalism,  and  ominously  suggested  shipwreck,  it  is  just 
likely  the  men  might  prefer  that  risk  to  the  certainty  of  life¬ 
long  degradation.  The  wisdom  of  the  choice  may  be  con¬ 
tested  ;  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  show  the  extreme 
probability  of  its  adoption.  • 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  your  otherwise  faultless 
article  on  which,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words.  “  The  Revolution,”  you  say,  **  is  a  phrase  whose 
meaning  it  would  puzzle  most  Internationalists  to  explain.” 
That  is  very  probably  true,  “  most  Internationalists  ”  being 
poor  and,  consequently,  uneducated.  But,  for  myself,  I  am 
content  to  accept  your  own  excellent  definition,  given  in  the 
succeeding  sentence.  **  It  expresses  dissatisfaction,'  a  desire 
to  turn  everything  upside  down.”  Believing  that  things  are 
now  upside  down,  I  desire  their  inversion.  The  minority  at 
present  govern  the  whole  in  the  interests  of  the  minority, — I 
think  the  whole  ought  to  govern  the  whole  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole. 

To  me  **  the  Revolution  ”  is  anything  but  a  vague  abstrac* 
tion.  It  means  the  destruction  of  class  rule  and  class  dis¬ 
tinctions.  It  means  the  primary  equality  of  all.  If  I  am 
asked  what  specific  means  I  would  propose  whereby  to  procure 
the  operation  of  my  principles,  I  reply  that  that  is  a  totally 
distinct  question.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  principles 
are  first  found  and  adopted  ;  ways  and  means  are  considered 
afterwards.  It  is  idle  to  ask  us  for  our  programme  while  you 
withhold  your  assent  to  our  principles.  One  does  not  unfold 
one’s  plan  of  a  campaign  to  one’s  enemy,  or  even  to  a  neutral, 
but  only  to  an  ally. 

Your  Malthushin  specific  I  regard  as  the  sheerest  quackery. 
At  another  time,  and  when  in  the  humour  for  burlesque,  I 
don’t  mind  discussing  it,  but  on  a  subject  of  serious  import¬ 
ance  it  is  out  of  place.  When,  fully  cultivated  and  equally 
divided,  the  food  supplies  of  nature  are,  even  approximately, 
inadequate  to  the  sustenance  of  human  life,  that  modest  effort 


to  improve  upon  creation  will  probably  be  read  by  those 
”  lower  orders  ”  for  whose  sensual  degradation  and  debasement 


it  was  written. 


Sir, — Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  previous 
labours  of  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners,  T  think  little 
can  be  I'id  on  behalf  of  the  draft  scheme  which  they  have 
just  issued  for  the  management  of  Dulwich  College.  On  first 
reading  it  no  doubt  the  majority  of  those  not  immediately  in¬ 
terests  will  pronounce  it  a  very  good  scheme ;  but  to  this 
question,  as  to  every  other,  there  are  two  sides,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  when  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
scheme  are  advanced — which  no  doubt  will  be  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  meets — the  latter  will  be  found  to  so  far  outweigh  the 
former,  that  the  revolutionary  change — the  practical  disesta¬ 
blishment  and  disendowment  of  Dulwich  College — proposed 
by  the  Commissioners  will  be  an  impossibility. 

There  are  many  points  that  tell  forcibly — one  might  even 
say  fatally — against  the  scheme  ;  but  I  sh^  note  only  two  or 
three  in  which  the  Commissioners  are  condemned  by  their 
own  acts  and  words. 

It  was  only  fourteen  years  ago  that  Dulwich  College  was 
completely  reorganised  by  Parliament,  and  nineteen  Governors 
appointed,  eleven  of  whom  were  nominated  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Surely  there  was  here  evidence  that  the  trust 
would  be  properly  administered.  The  Governors  in  their  ?eal 
set  to  work  like  the  builders  of  Babel,  and,  if  unlike  them, 
they  were  not  vain  enough  to  fancy  that  they  could  rear  a 
structure  to  heaven,  they  at  least  nattered  themselves  that 
South  London,  so  deserted  of  public  educational  institutions, 
would  possess  a  building  of  which  it  and  Alleyn  himself, 
were  he  to  rise  from  bis  grave,  might  well  be  proud,  and  one 
which  might,  to  use  bis  own  words,  “  stand  for  ever.” 

The  z€^  of  the  Governors,  I  have  said,  outran  their  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  what  was  more  serious  still,  their  available  funds ; 
tliey  therefore — oh,  evil  day  !-— raised  the  fees.  It  was  then 
the  miscliief  was  done.  Immediately  a  little  clique  sprang 
into  existence,  whoee  object  was — its  honora^  secretary,  who 
comes  forward  like  a  recreant  school-boy  with  his  **  Please, 
sir,  I  didn’t  do  it,”  notwithstanding — to  lower  the  grade  of 
the  school. 

The  Commissioners,  looking  around  at  the  time  for  sqm^ 
thing  for  their  idle  hands  to  do,  caught  sight  of  the  little 
band  of  AduUamites  and  magnanimously  came  to  their  aid  ; 
but  suspecting  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere,  they  went 
to  the  Governors  and  said  “  Bring  in  a  scheme,”  and  Uie 
Governors  answered  “  Not  a  scheme.”  And  rightly,  too  ;  for 
they  held  that  the  College  was  only  just  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  scheme,  and  common  sense  dictated  that  it  shoulQ 
have  one  generation’s  respite  at  least.  But  the  Commissioners 
were  not  to  be  put  off,  and  consequently  they  brought  m,  or 
rather,  brought  out,  a  scheme  themselves. 

Now  perhaps  the  best  answer  to  their  assertion  that  a  new^ 
scheme  was  required  is  the  incontestable  fact  that,  while 
they  liave  been  preparing  their  scheme,  the  College  has  more 
than  trebled  its  numbers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those 
who  have  taken  high  honours  at  the  Universities  and  e  ^ 
where.  This,  too,  I  fancy,  will  be  the  chief  argument  witn 
which  Parliament  will  meet  the  Commissioners,  when  it  w 
asked  to  stultify  itself  by  pronouncing  its  own  deliberate 
of  1867  to  be  foolish  and  abortive.  , 

It  seems  a  monstrous  injustice  to  Dulwich  5  , 

South  London  that  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  should  w 
taken  from  them,  without  so  much  as  “  By  your  leave,  a 
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piled  to  educating  a  diatrict  where  good  schools  are  com- 
niratively  speaking  ‘'as  thick  as  blackberries,” and  the  College 
left  with  only  one-tenth  of  its  rightful  income.  I  can  only 
liken  the  Governors,  wdth  the  College  on  their  hands  and 
giich  an  absurdly  small  income,  to  the  poor  man  who  won  the 
elephant  at  the  raffle— it  proved  his  rum. 

Temple,  Nov.  5.  I  am,  &c.,  J, 

THE  FENIAN  PRISONERS. 

Sir, — As  very  much  attention  is  occupied  by  the  subject  of 
the  wntinued  detention  in  prison  of  the  remainder  of  those 
who  were  convicted  of  offences  more  or  less  in  connection 
with  Feuiauism,  I  would  ask  you  for  space  for  a  few  lines  i 
regarding  it.  I  write  from  a  perfectly  Independent  view  of 
the  question,  and  would  indeed  rejoice  if  I  could  contribute 


cumstances  he  was  influenced  to  write  his  book,  I!  huve 
written  another  article  for  The  Lahourert^  Union  CArontofe, 
that  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  that  paper  for 
about  a  week.  And  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  opinions  there  stated  from  those  held  and  taught 
by  my  censor,  W.  E.  B. 

That  my  sentiments  are  completely  travestied,  by  the  artful 
misrepresentation  of  W.  E.  R  a  quotation  from  a  succeeding 
article  will  easily  prove.  “  It  is  useless — nay,  a  great  folly — 
to  expect  from  human  nature,  depressed  b^  lifelong  misery, 
by  unrequited  toil,  b^  dragging  on  a  weaned  existence  with 
no  brighter  object  in  view  than  a  workhouse  suit  and  a  pauper's 
coffin, — heroic  virtues,  manliness  in  serfdom,  sobriety,  with 
no  cheer  or  comfort  but  in  a  pot-house,  or  hones W  with  wages 
that  do  not  allow  of  any  expenditure  for  fuel  Ime  character 


the  question,  and  would  indeed  rejoice  if  I  wuld  contribute  any  expenditure  for  fuel  The  character 

MviiDg  towards  having  it  settled.  I  will  call  the  persons  I  ^  »  l»®Ple  depends  wholly  ujwn  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
refer  to  “political  pri^ners,”  not  from  any  disp<!ritiou  to  labourer  ,n  England  cannot  be  expected  to 

leeume  the  argumento  made  for  them,  but  BecauSe  I  think  than  a  re.*leManimJ,workiM  for  mere  brei^  wages, 

it  is  unquestionable  that  the  commissioB  of  their  offences  arose  to  prudence  !  What  an  prudence  do 

outof.aud  underthedirectionof,  the  FenUn organisation, and  f?,T  ‘™thfully  say  to  him.  Put  off  ^nying 

J.  _ 4.  _ _  4.^  _ _ _  till  you  are  thirty,  and  then  you  can  have  a  small  farm  of 


refer  to  "political  prisoners,”  not  from  any  disposition  to 
assume  the  arguments  made  for  them,  but  because  I  think 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  commission  of  their  offences  arose 
out  of,  aud  under  the  direction  of,  the  Fenian  organisation,  and 
it  really  does  not  occur  to  me  that  any  more  strictly  correct 
descriptive  term  can  be  used.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
matter  is  in  a  nutshell.  Is  further  punishment  necessary  upon 
principle,  or  upon  grounds  of  real  or  speculative  public  utility  ? 
Of  course,  the  law  must  be  vindicate  and  examples  made  to 
deter  others  from  violating  it.  But  surely  the  most  exact 
loyalist  must  admit  that  the  former  object  has  been  abundantly 
accomplished  ;  and  no  truly  rational  honest-minded  man  can 
calmly  consider  that,  after  all  the  sacrifices  of  liberty  and 
life  tl^t  have  been  made,  additional  chastisement  is  justifiable 
i j  the  sight  of  God  or  man  to  produce  the  requisite  deterrent 
intiueuce.  If  it  has  not  been  already  communicated,  can  it  ever 
be  ?  or  can  perseverance  in  the  attempt  have  any  other  effects 
than  those  of  proving  that  the  prisoners  are  Iteing  pursued 
by  that  spirit  of  vengeance  which  is  so  shockingly  opposed 
to  all  ideas  of  justice,  and  which  it  was  over  and  over  again 
judicially  aud  ministerially  announced  formed  no  part  of  the 
animus  of  the  authorities  towards  them,  aud,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  of  creating  and  establishing  a  feeling  not  of  the 
desired  dread,  but  of  exasperation,  in  the  breasts  of  millions 
whom  England  may  want  l^fore  long  ?  Nor  is  this  prolonged 
incarceration  demanded  as  being  actually  or  presumptively 
material  to  the  public  tianquillit^.  By  all  accounts,  the  men 
I  speak  of  can  be  of  little  or  no  importance  compared  with 


ny  snouia  ne  listen  to  pruaence  f  w  nat  can  pruaence  ao 
for  him  ?  Who  can  truthfully  say  to  him.  Put  off  marrying 
till  you  are  thirty,  and  then  you  can  have  a  small  farm  of 
your  own  ?  It  can  be  said,  and  is  generally  acted  upon,  in 
France.” 

Now,  it  will  be  evident  to  any  thoughtful  reader,  that  I 
desire  "prudence  and  forethought  ”  to  be  in  the  mind  and  will 
of  every  labourer,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  folly  to  expect  it  as  long 
as  the  labourer  is  treated  worse  than  the  horse  he  drives  or 
the  cattle  he  tends.  If  he  is  treated  worse  than  a  brute-beast, 
a  brute-beast  he  will  be.  Give  the  labourer  a  fair  hope  in 
life, — give  him  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  few  acres  of 
soil  for  his  own  benefit,  aud  then  expectation  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed, — the  man  will  at  once  be  industrious,  careful,  and 
prudent. 

W.  E.  B.  seems  to  assume  that  he,  and  he  only,  has  found 
the  truth  aud  possesses  the  true  knowledge.  "  I,”  says  he, 
“  would  call  the  attention  of  the  labourers  so  badly  counselled 
by  their  own  organ  in  the  press  to  the  notable  fact  that  in 
countries  where  peasant  proprietorships  are  the  rule  large 
families  are  exceptional.” 

The  "organ  in  the  press”  is  SBclumsy  expression  from  so 
learned  a  censor  as  W.  KB.  I  believe  it  quite  probable 
that  the  writers  for  the  labourers’  "  organ  in  the  press  ”  know 
quite  as  much  about  the  effect  of  peasant  proprietorship  upon 
social  habits  as  W.  K  B.  For  myself  I  can  say  that  for 


tJI  wH  r  1  •  ruT  f  twenty  years  I  have  been  famUiai-  with  Thornton  and  his 

th^  who  were  long  mnee  liberated ;  and  their  condneinent,  ^  J  J  ^  proprietorship,  and 

^  the  n.,anner  in  which  every  appeal  for  their  release  h^  j  P  g-  j  hishgures  from  Kt  an§  Vulliemin,  4c. 

1  i7  discontent  The  only  differenceWeen  my  views  and  those  of  W.  E.  B. 

^  111  fostering  and  creating  it,  and  in  most  .j  ^  ^ j  ^  ,,,4^  conditions  fair  results,  and 

renously  aaecting  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  ^  j  conditions.  In  other 


We  who  live  here  have,  surely,  evidence  of  all  this  ;  and  we 
are  astonished  that  Mr  Gladstone,  who  has  made  such  bold 
strides,  would  not  suffer  his  own  head  and  heart  to  guide  him 
towards  remedying  such  a  state  of  things.  I  would  urge 
upon  Englishmen  that,  leaving  out  of  the  question  toe 
courage  aud  power  of  their  nation,  and  that  aesire  which 
1  know  they  feel  that  she  should  emulate  the  magnanimity 
of  other  nations,  ancient  or  contemporary,  they  should, 
acting  from  motives  of  indisputable  wisdom  and  justice,  and 
disregarding  all  attempts  at  subtle,  sophistical  distinctions, 
suggested  by  no  anxiety  for  the  public  good,  but  to  engender 
and  perpetuate  sentiments  of  deadly  and  eternal  bitterness 
and  hate,  have  the  remainder  of  those  men  enlarged,  and 
thus,  1  am  satisfied  in  my  conscience,  do  more  than  any  other 
act  by  them  that  1  know  of  is  capable  of  doing  towards  con¬ 
ciliating  the  Irish  people.  I  am,  &c.,  E.  C. 

Cork,  October  29,  1872. 

DANGEROUS  ADVICE  TO  FARM  LABOURERS. 

Sir,— My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  very  loud 
letter,  under  the  above  heading,  in  the  last  copy  of  your 
paper,  attacking  an  article  written  by  me  for  The  juabourers* 
Union  Chi'onicUy  under  the  title  “  Can  the  People  Increase 
Faster  than  Food  ?  ”  And  after  as  much  use  as  can  be  made 
of  one-sided  quotations,  by  a  special  pleader,  only  anxious  to 
make  a  case,  I  am  branded  before  the  public  as  a  dangerous 
adviser,  aud  that  I  have  the  folly  to  teach  the  farm  labourers 
that  "forethought  aud  economy  is  a  blunder,  if  not  a  crime.” 

Of  course  if  I  ever  have  taught  such  wild  nonsense,  I  should 
deserve  a  public  censure,  "^norance”  and  "  bigotry,”  aud 
a  few  harder  stones  may  then  fairly  be  hurled  at  my  head. 
But  if  my  rash  and  headlong  censor  had  read  my  article 
carefully,  or  with  the  least  desire  to  fairly  represent  my 
teaching,  he  would  have  seen  and  admitted  that  I  am  com¬ 
plaining  principally  of  the  Malthusian  notions,  that  Malthus 
never  tauglit,  but  held  and  taught  by  our  aristocracy,  who  are 
destroyers  of  cottages,  indifferent,  or  worse,  as  to  the  comforts 
and  decencies  of  the  family  life,  of  the  farm  labourers,  aud 
"ho  contend  that  to  house  the  labourer  in  decency  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  comfort  is  only  to  create  a  pauper  warren. 

Now,  as  to  what  Malthus  did  teach,  and  under  what  cir¬ 


he  expects  fair  results  from  unfair  conditions,  in  other 
words,  I  say  as  long  as  our  peasant?^  have  only  bare  exist¬ 
ence  wages,  not  admitting  of  anjr  saving,  any  preparation  for 
sickness  and  old  age,  it  is  stupid  folly  expecting  them  to  be 
prudent  and  avoid  reckless  marriages  and  low  sottishness. 

•  And  my  "  bigotry  ”  and  my  "  ignorance  ”  consist^  in  my 
putting  those  views  as  strongly  before  the  public  as  I 
can.  I  fear  I  shall  continue  in  like  "bigotry”  and  like 
"ignorance”  notwithstanding  the  loud  and  intemperate 
rebuke  of  W.  E.  B. 

Another  sin  I  have  to  answer  for — I  sneer  at  the  "  political 
economy  ”  of  "  ignorant  men  ;  ”  doubtless  I  do.  Perhaps  if 
I  had  the  opportunity,  I  may  be  daring  enough  to  sneer  at 
the  political  economy  expounded  by  W.  E.  B.  I  assuredly 
should  do  so  if  it  is  of  the  usual  law  of  supply  and  demand  ” 
character,  as  applied  to  the  farm-labourer.  That  he  is  to 
have  no  reserve  upon  the  price  of  his  labour,  but  accept  the 
sum  the  farmer  offers,  although  the  farmers  may  have  com¬ 
bined,  or  liave  a  clear  uuderstanding  between  each  other,  ns 
to  the  amount  they  will  give  for  labour.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  such  political  economy  is  woith  more  than  a  sneer  ? 

What  says  a  profound  writer  ♦  upon  the  question  :  "  The 
whole  realm  of  political  science  is  as  ^et  little  better  than  a 
superstition ;  and  though  humanity  is  j>erpetually  making 
convulsive  throes  to  escape  from  the  evils  entailed  by  the 
erroneous  credence,  we  may  rest  surely  convinced  that  those 
evils  will  never  be  obliterated  until  the  human  intellect  has 
I  fairly  mastered  the  theory  of  man’s  political  relations,  and  re¬ 
duced  that  theory  to  universal  application.” 

Now  I  have  no  notion  of  making  the  poor  down-tri^den 
farm-labourer  a  victim  to  "  superstition,”  even  if  it  is  hidden 
under  pretentious  terms  of  apparent  science. 

Allow  me  to  fortify  myself  in  the  wisdom  of  another  pro¬ 
found  writer.t  "  I  assert  positively  that  the  price,  whether 
of  labour  or  of  anything  else,  in  no  case  whatsoever  depends 
on  the  proportion  between  siijiply  and  demand,  and  that  no 

*  ‘  The  Science  of  Politics.’  Part  I.  The  Theory  of  Human 
Progi'cssion.  London  :  Johnston  and  Hunter,  1850.  Fp.  326. 

t  *On  Labour:  its  Wrongful  Claims  and  Rightful  Dues,  its 
actual  Present  and  Possible  F uture.'  By  William  Thomas  Thorn¬ 
ton.  London :  Macmillan,  1870. 
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definitions  ever  have,  or  can  be  given  of  snpplj  and  demand 
cunHieteotly  with  which  price  can  so  depend.” 

Surely  now  I  have  justified  my  use  of  language  that  unduly 
excite<l  so  much  indignation  in  W.  E.  B.  “Ihe  vain  chat¬ 
terers  about  supply  and  demand,  and  the  worshippers  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  a  science  falselv  so  called.”  1  am  sorry  if  I 
have  destroyed  a  little  god  of  bis  and  dragged  it  in  the  mire. 
If  he  feels  the  words  “vain  chatterer”  smite  him  with  folly, 
J  can  only  say  I  had  not  him  in  view ;  to  me  he  is  a  shadow, 
au<l  may  ever  remain  a  vain  shadow. 

But  that  I  am  warranted  in  supposing  his  dim  skin  is  blis¬ 
tered  and  he  is  tortured,  I  have  out  to  point  to  the  loud¬ 
mouthed  cry  of  “  dangerous,”  “ignorant,”  “abusive  bigotry,” 
&c. 

.Now  I  give  this  W.  E.  B.  the  opportunity  of  showing  how 
a  careful  reader  of  Thornton,  Kay,  and  Dore  can  be  the  igno¬ 
rant  writer  he  denounces.  And  I  leave  the  consideration  of 
w  hether  it  is  he  or  1  that  is  guilty  of  the  “  abutive  damour  of 
bicotru  ”  to  your  wide  circle  of  readers. 

I  am,  &c.,  W.  G.  W. 

[We  print  our  correspondent's  letter  lest  be  should  charge 
us  with  injustice;  but  its  intemperance  and  i  neon  sequential¬ 
ness  sufficiently  condemn  it,  and  will  relieve  W.  E.  B.  from 
a  ly  necessity  to  reply  to  it. — Ed.  Ex.] 


SUNDAY  AT  ST  GEOROE’S  HALL. 

Sir,— In  your  admirable  article  last  week  on  “Sunday  at 
St>  George’s  Hall  ”  there  is  one  word  which  certainly  puzzles 
me,  and  upon  which,  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  remark  or  two. 

In  that  article  the  following  passage  occurs  :  “  Mr  Voysey 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  his  utterance  of  such  feade*$ 
language  as  was  in  his  sermon  last  Sunday,  when,  calling 
attention  to  the  recent  statements  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Mr  Spurgeon,  he  condemned  the  unchristhiu 
idolatry  that  makes  a  god  of  Christ,  and  substitutes,  for 
worship  of  the  Great  Father  worship  of  one  who  lived  and 
died  to  show  how  the  Father  shoula  be  worshipped.”  yow, 
without  questioning  the  historical  accuracy  of  toe  last  state¬ 
ment  in  this  extract,  I  will  admit  that  such  language  may 
very  well  be  honest  and  straightforward  ;  but  why  fearless  t 
Dr  Priestley,  it  is  true,  bad  nis  house  pulled  about  his  ears 
near  the  beginning  of  this  century  partly  on  account  of  his 
having  expressed  some  such  opinion.  Channing,  doubtless, 
incurred  some  odium  when,  in  1826,  be  was  preaching  bis 
celebrated  sermons  in  defence  of  Unitarianism  ;  and  the  act 
of  a  certain  Scotch  minister  in  recently  preaching  for  Mr 
Martineau  was  an  act  reouiring  a  certain  amount  of  moral 
courage.  But  what  Mr  Voysey  might  have  to  fear 
in  uttering  these  opinions,  I  cannot  quite  see.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  no  mors  dominion  over  him  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disciples  of  Mr  Spurgeon  will 
turn  out  to  mob  him  as  he  goes  from  Dulwich  through 
Camberwell.  Still  less  does  it  seem  to  be  likely  that  his 
utterances  w'ill  meet  with  any  sign  of  disapprobation  from  the 
back  benches  ;  and  the  Monday  newspapers  leave  his  sermons 
and  bis  moral  character  unaasailed.  So  far,  then,  from  Mr 
Voysey’s  exhibiting  fearlessness  by  such  utterances.  1  can 
conceive  it  possible  that  much  more  courage  might  oe  now 
necessary  to  assert  the  docti’iue  which  he  contradicts.  The 
only  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  Mr  Vovsey  has  to  fear 
in  making  such  remarks  is  bis  own  success  ;  for  the  quietude 
with  which  tbej^r  are  received  might  be  taken  as  signincant  of 
their  philosophical  antiquity. 

1  am  very  much  afraid,  also,  that  in  the  long  run  Mr 
Voysey  will  find  that  men  are  by  nature  humanity- worshippers, 
even  though  they  may  strive  ever  so  bard  to  make  for  them¬ 
selves  a  human  abstraction  which  they  call  God.  And  if  this 
be  truly  the  case,  I  venture  to  think,  with  all  due  deference  to 
M.  Renan  and  the  Comtists,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  still 
the  first  claim  to  European  consideration. 

1  am,  &c.|  S.  D.  M. 

[Our  co.repoodent  forms  a  different  estimate  from  ours  of 
the  current  of  {xipular  religious  opinion  and  the  weight  of 
orthodox  theological  tyranny,  if  he  does  not  recognise  much 
courage  in  Mr  Voysey’s  teacning,  especially  when  the  sort  of 
people  whom  be  addresses  and  seeks  to  influence  are  consi¬ 
dered.  The  days  of  mob-persecution  by  pl^sical  violence  are 
probably  passe^l,  and  even  Mr  Frederic  Harrison  and  Mr 
Bradlaugh  have  now'  nothing  to  “  fear”  in  this  way.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr  Voysey’s  attitude  towards  those  mode¬ 
rately  orthodox  millions  among  whom  his  mission  esfiecially 
lies  is  just  as  “  fearletss”  now  as  it  was  when  he  was  Vicar  of 
Healaiigh. — Ed.  Ex. 3 

“  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE.’* 

Sir,— If  YOU  can  afiford  me  the  space,  I  should  lie  glad  to 
bring  the  difference  of  opinion  betw’een  Mr  Hember  and  my¬ 
self  (for  there  is  only  one)  to  a  clear  issue.  As  to  the  ques¬ 


tions  of  the  “  trade  flourishing  openly,”  and  the  “  easiness  of 
prosewitions,”  these  are  to  be  decided  by  facts  the  discussion 
of  which  I  shall  not  publicly  reopen,  though  I  am  willing  to 
do  so  in  private.  ° 

I  contend  that  this  traffic,  though  “  for  the  immediate  and 
sole  gratification  of  the  individu^”  injures  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  I  maintain  that  T  am  supported  by 
the  tenor  of  Mr  Mill’s  Essay  ;  if  this  not  so,  I  surrender  my 
position,  and  claim  no  support  from  Mr  Mill.  I  must  further 
be  understood  to  mean  by  “injury  to  the  whole  community’" 
a  palpable  injury  which  can  be  traced  to  its  cause  as  clearly 
as  rioting  and  yiolence  are  often  traceable  to  drunkenness.  A 
violent  and  riotous  drunkard,  and  the  deli^rate  purchaser  of 
poss  publications,  I  place  in  the  same  category,  and  would 
have  them  both  amenable  to  law'.  In  this  Mr  Hember  (as  I 
conclude)  diflers  from  me,  either  denying  the  “  injury  to  the 
whole  community,”  or  placing  the  man  who  is  rendered  inju¬ 
rious  by  what  he  sees  and  reads  in  a  different  category  to  the 
man  who  is  rendered  injurious  what  he  eats  ana  drinks. 

I  am,  &c ,  S.  8.  S.  V. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  money  on  the  Continent 
has  operated  to  prevent  the  fall  in  the  Bank  rate  which 
was  anticipated  last  week ;  and  rnmonrs  being  circu¬ 
lated  as  to  the  amoants  likely  to  be  required  on  German 
account,  a  semi-panic  occurred,  and  sales  being  pressed 
by  week  speculative  holders,  a  rather  serious  fall  took 
place.  The  demand  for  discount  has  been  moderate,  and 
the  supply  of  money  good,  but  the  brokers  are  inclined 
to  be  cautions,  and  bills  are  not  taken  below  c5J  per  cent. 

Consols  have  been  weak  ow'ing  to  the  uncertainty  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  state  of  the  Foreign  Money-markets,  but 
the  fall  shown  is  only 

Foreign  Stocks  were  firm  at  the  opening,  but  later  in 
the  week  gave  way  ;  the  closing  prices  do  not,  however^ 
show  any  important  alteration. 

Railway  Shares  have  been  principally  affected,  and 
have  fluctuated  considerably,  the  closing  prices  are  2  to  5 
lower  than  last  week.  ) 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  6th  of  November  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  25,820, 180^,  being  a  decrease  of 
124,6852. ;  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  19,878,8102 ,  being  a  decrease  of  135,0132.  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preening  return. 

Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schneder  and  Co.,  as  general  age  ns 
for  Messrs.  Dreyfus  Fr^res  and  Co.,  of  Paris  and  Lima, 
contractors  with  the  Peruvian  Government,  have  an* 
nounced  that  they  are  now  the  sole  consignees  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  sale  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
are  prepared  to  effect  sales  at  their  offices,  East  India, 
avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall-street.  The  present  price 
of  the  guano  is  132.  per  ton. 

A  prospectus  has  oeen  issued,  offering  for  subscription 
8,000  shares  in  the  Lima  Bailw'ays  Company  Limited, 
whose  lines  run  from  the  capital,  Lima,  to  Callao,  and 
from  Lima  to  Cborillos,  and  have  a  large  and  yearly  in* 
creasing  traffic.  The  dividend  for  1870  was  11^  per 
cent.,  and  for  1871  12J  per  cent.  There  are  no  deben¬ 
tures  or  preference  shares,  and  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
consequently  accrues  to  the  shareholders.  The  price  cf 
subscription  is  252.  per  202.  share,  at  which  the  return  is 
reckon^,  under  existing  circumstances,  at  from  10  to 
12  per  cent. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Town  Manure 
Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  500,0002.,  in 
shares  of  102.,  of  which  150,0002.  is  to  be  first  subscribed. 
The  object  is  to  work  the  patents  of  Mr  Manning  for  tl.e 
treatment  and  utilisation  of  night  soil,  sewage,  and  town 
refuse,  and  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  twenty- 
one  years  with  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield.  The  Im¬ 
provement  Commissioners  of  West  Bromwich,  and  the 
Town  Council  of  the  borough  of  Poole,  Dorset,  have  els® 
agreed  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  company. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consolf,  tu  92^. 

Foreign  Securitiei: —Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  ^6  to  97;. 
EgYl'tiae  Stven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  9o  to  94;  ditto,  Seven 
per  Cents ,  1868,  911  to  911 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  791 
lo  79j  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  95|  to  961 ;  ditto  Five  per  CenU, 
1  to  I ;  Italian  Five  per  Ceniv.,  664  to  67 ;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Ctuts.,  76f  to  76j;  Spanish  'Ihree  per  Cents.,  29J  to 
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002 .  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29.i  to  29}  ;  Turkish  Fire  per 
fVnts.  1865,  62}  to  63;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  72}  to  73^; 
Sitto  Six  per  Cents  ,  1869, 61}  to  61}  ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1871, 
70  to  70} ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73^  to  74 ;  French  Scrip, 

nl  jQ  2-t, 

^Enirlish  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  78  to  78} ;  Caledonian, 
111  to  111};  Great  Eastern,  43}  to  48};  Great  Western,  124 
to  1241*  Great  Northern  “A,”  16l  to  162;  London  and  North- 
Western  146}  to  146};  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23}  to 
S4-  Metropolitan,  66}  to  66};  ditto  District,  28}  to  28}; 
Midland  143}  to  143} ;  North  British,  87}  to  88  ;  North-Eastern 
Consols,’  163}  to  164};  Sheffield,  89}  to  89| ;  South-Eastern, 
103}  to  104}  ;  and  ditto  “  A,”  86|  to  87. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  125  to 
126*  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  18}  to  14}^;  ditto 
Australian,  9|  to  9| ;  China  Telegraph,  9}  to  10} ;  Eastern 
Telegraph,  10}  to  10| ;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  22}  to  28  ; 
Hudson^  Bay,  14}  to  15  ;  India  Rubbers,  38}  to  3^ ;  Inter- 
ft  to  4 :  Ottoman  Banks.  141  to  14} :  and  Telegraph 


Hudson's  Bay,  14}  to  15  ;  India  Rubbers,  38}  to  3^ ;  Inter¬ 
national,  g  to  } ;  Ottoman  Banks,  14}  to  14} ;  and  Telegraph 
Constructions,  32}  to  33}.  The  shares  of  the  United  States  Rolling 
Stock  Company  are  }  to  1  prem  ;  Bischoffsheim’s  Certificates  for 
Erie  Shares  are  42}  to  42}. 


proportion  of  foreign  goods  are  again  exported, 

ditto^Six  per  Cemts!!  isll!  quantities  are  shown  in  the  accounts,  but  not 

73}  to  74;  French  Scrip,  the  value. 

The  exports,  it  will  be  seen,  show  for  the  month  an  in- 
n,  78  to  78}  ^Caledonian,  crease  nearly  as  large  as  is  the  decrease  in  the  imports— ~a 

l«i  J  L^d^n  “nd  NorAl  « fumUhing  the  greater  portion, 
itham,  and  Dover,  23}  to  ^0,000?. ;  cotton,  500,000^. ;  iron,  900,0001. ; 

tto  District,  28}  to  28};  &nd  machinery,  400,000?. ;  but  in  all  these,  with  the  ex- 
87}  to  88 ;  North-Eastern  ception  of  cotton,  the  quantities  have  diminished,  and  so 
}  to  89} ;  South-Eastern,  many  smaller  articles  where  the  enhanced  prices  pre- 

rican  Telegraph,  125  to  diminution  of  value.  For  the  ten  months  coal 

graph,  18}  to  lAk\  ditto  shows  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  three-and-a-half,  cotton 
iph,  9}  to  10} ;  Eastern  four,  iron  eight,  machinery  two,  and  woollen  manufactures 
cTelegryh,  22}  to  23 ;  fly®  millions;  but  in  none  of  them  would  it  appear  that 
[  t”’l4}  i  and  Telegraph  quantities  were  increased  in  the  same  ratio, 
the  United  States  Rolling  Th®  accounts  of  bullion  and  coin  possess  just  the  same 
>ff8heim’s  Certi^ates  for  peculiar  interest,  and  stand  thus : 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 


Imported 

Exported 


1S7S. 

£2.518,927 

8,670,468 


1S7I. 

£5,488,343 

7,847,110 


Pecreate. 

£2,969,416 

4,176,662 


The  met  noticeable  feature  in  these  retarns,  jnst  issued  “** 

r  the  month  of  October,  is  the  falling  off  in  the  value  of  1,207,2361.  J-or  the  ten  months  we  have  ^ 


£24,756,207 

26,055,896 

Net  decrease 


^32,858,201 

27,742,808 


Deereaae. 

£7,691,994 

1,686,907 

£5,907,087 


onr  import  trade  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  millions  Imported  „  £24,756,207  j£32, 858,201  £7,691,994 

when  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year ;  Exported  „  26,055,896  27,742,808  1,686,907 

but  whether  this  is  indicative  of  a  check  in  our  commercial  decrease  £5  907  087 

progress,  or  only  of  an  accidental  fluctuation,  remains  to  be  -m-s-i  a  /  i  i  .  .’i  w  ’  .  . 

seen  in  future  months.  In  the  present  one,  many  articles  paWished  detailed  etate- 

are  seriously  affected,  some  favourably  and  others  adversely,  f.***®.  exports  to  and 

For  the  corn  we  have  received  the  payment  has  been  about  f™”® ‘•*®  dferent  countries  for  ^th  the  quarter  and  three 
a  million  in  excess,  and  sugar  figures  for  more  than  half  a  ®“<1®^  “  September  last. 

million  of  increase.  Wood  furnishes  400,000?.,  and  tea  •  Value  of  the  importations  of  the  principal  articles 
300,000?.,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  cotton  shows  a  diminu-  during  the  ten  months,  with  the  respective  increase  and 
tion  of  nearly  three  millions  and  sheep’s  wool  three-quarters  decrease  : 

of  a  million  ;  Flour,  hemp,  jute,  and  silk  tog^her  making  >»47^4r- 

up  nearly  another  million.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Bacon  •  cwts.  8,850,746  2,087,629  1,818,117 

nearly  all  the  materials  employed  in  our  textile  manu-  Butter  •  „  5,144,^6  5,755,314  610,928 

factures  are  taken  in  less  quantities,  and  in  most  of  them  S**i®*®  ’  ”  325,602 

the  diminution  in  weight  is  greater  than  in  value.  This  coro  %ii  *  ”  ®  »23  85,13 

is  for  the  month — for  the  ten  months  there  still  appears  Wheat  & 

a  general  increase.  In  total  value  it  is  nearly  nineteen  Flour  -  „  28,194,800  21,932,801  1,261,999 
millions,  and  most  of  the  principal  articles  contribute  their  sorts  16,758,207  12,807,758  8,960,449 

share ;  thus,  in  round  numbers,  corn  yields  five  millions,  l’,^^675  2,398,7%  502,095 

sugar  three,  tea  one,  wine  a  half  ;  copper  two,  iron  a  half,  .  cwts.  18,161,798  15,447,488  2,714,810 

hides  one  and  a  half,  wood  one  million  each.  The  materials  Tea  •  ,,  10,157,549  9,188,816  973,738 

for  textile  manufacture  are.  with  the  single  exception  of  Tobacco  lbs.  2,323,680  3,124,659  801,029 

jute,  all  deficient  for  the  ten  months  as  well  as  for  the  one.  6.890,641  5,849,389  541,252 

ITie  totals  of  values  are  for, 

*  _  Flax  -  „  4,215,114  4,869,657  651,443 

1872.  1871.  Increase.  DeereaM.  Hemn  A 

Imports  Oct.  £30.537,803  i^33,073,^  _ £2,585,502  j  f  ^  5.405.346  4.923.535  481.311 


10  mnths,  1872.  10  mnths.  1871.  Increase. 
Animals,  living  £8,950,888  4,936,461 

Bacon  •  cwts.  8,850,746  2,087,629  1,818,117 

Butter  -  „  5,144,886  5,755,314 

Cheese  -  „  2,592,504  2,918,106 

Coffee  -  „  4,740,864  4,705,234  85,130 


Bacon  •  ewt 
Butter  -  „ 

Cheese  •  „ 

Coffee  -  „ 

Corn,  viz. : 
Wheat  & 
Floor  -  „ 

Other  sorts 
Rice  -  „ 
Spirits  -  gd 
Sugar  -  cwt 
Tea  -  „ 
Tobacco  lbs. 
Wine  gals. 


28,194,800 

16,758,207 

2,887,356 

1,896,675 

18,161,798 

10,157,549 

2,323,680 

6,390,641 


Cotton,  raw,  cwts.  44,566,817 


Exports  Oct.  22,657,736 
„  ten  uintbs  212,972,398 


,,  ten  mnths  298,167,416  .  275,720,776  17,436,639 

Exports  Oct.  22,657,786  20,347,873  2,309,868 

„  ten  ninths  212,972,398  185.926,852  27,046,646 

Quantities  of  the  principal  duty-paying  articles  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  two  years : 

1872. 

Imported.  Re  exported.  I>ntypai<l* 

Cocoa  -  lbs.  13,616,759  5.006,976  6,341,428  8,610,950 

Coffee  •  „  150,250,971  126,048,297  26,818,117  52,061,110 


Cocoa  -  lbs.  13,616,759 
Coffee  •  „  150,250,971 

-Currants  & 

Raisins  -  cwts.  1,259,502 
Spirits,  viz. : 

Rum  -  gals.  6,149,120 

Brandy-  „  2,944,991 

Sugar  -cwts.  18,945,741 
Tea-  -  lbs.  144,424,716 
Tobacco  -  „  88,199,150 

Wine  -  gals.  16,299,656 


I  Flax 
Hemp  A 
Jnte  - 
Silk,  raw 
Wool,  sbps. 

Copper  - 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Zinc 

Hides 

Oil 

Wood  -  1 


4,215,114 

5,405,346 

5,862,826 

16,828,117 

5,189,879 

I, 774,941 
1,299,817 

992,763 

542,415 

5,659,615 

4,890,890 

II, 146,061 


21,932,801 

12,807,758 

2,017,397 

2,398,770 

15,447,488 

9,188,816 

3,124,659 

5,849,389 

46,110,211 

4,869,557 

4,923,535 

7,662,096 

16,383,769 

3,145,734 
1,226,165 
1,127,404 
854,675 
516,343 
4,088  907 
4.807,720 
9,905,948 


1,261,999 

8,960,449 

369,959 

2,714,810 

973,738 

541,252 


Decrease. 

986,623 

610,928 

325,603 


502,095 


801,029 

1,543,894 

654,443 


481,811 


2,043,645 

648,776 

172,413 

138,088 

26,072 

1,570,708 

88,170 

1,240,118 


1,789,270 

55,653 


96,871  1,002,866  544,671 


Value  in  like  manner  of  the  principal  articles  of  export : 


1,035,819 

289,534 

207.124 


8,337,455 

3,192,100 

12,562,695 


34,090,030  108,061,069 
18,352,311  36,469,861 


Cocoa  -  lbs. 

Coffee  -  „ 

Currants  & 
^isins  cwts. 
Spirits,  viz. : 


16,299,656  1,642.231  14,040,417 

1871. 

16,986,694  9,068,655  5,989,713 

168,674,685  146,207,716  26,114,881 


7,524,207 

11,647,704 

8,474,789 

84,410.031 

60,758,779 

14,294,162 

7,914,514 

63,924,499 


1,107,900  200,869  968,697  821,043 


Alkali 
Apparel 
Beer  and  Ale 
Coal  and  Coke 
Copper 
Cotton  Yarn 
„  Manufac 
tures 

Earthenware 
Haberdashery 
Hardware  - 
Iron 


10  mnths  1873.  10  mnths  1871. 
.  £2,036,047  £1,435,756 


Rum 

Brandy 

Sugar 

Tea- 

Tobacco 

Wine 


-  gals.  6,734.079 

„  4,202,679 

-  cwts.  11,790,014 

-  lbs.  134,742  653 

-  „  71,425,663 

•gals.  14.963,106 


1,421,701 
361,179 
284  483 


3,106,064 

2,994,934 

11,663,169 


33,426,007  104,030,839 
18,306,409  35,444,240 
1,467,986  18,628.868 


7,702,766 
12.206.608 
2,697,919 
76,469,190 
78  596,642 
13,857,776 


Wine  -gals.  14.963,106  1,467,986  13,628,868  13,857,775 

These  values,  it  must  be  remembered,  show  for  the  im¬ 
ports  the  whole  of  our  actual  receipts  into  the  country, 
but  not  those  which  are  simply  trans-shipped ;  for  exports, 
only  those  of  British  produce  and  manufacture;  a  very 


Linen,  Yam  and 
Jute 

„  Manufactures 
Machinery  - 
Silk  Manufac¬ 
tures 

Woolltn  Yarn 
,,  Manufac¬ 
tures  •  I 

Other  Articles  - 1 


-  2,422,330 

-  1,661),053 

-  8,510,176 

-  2,666, 8  HO 
18,589,415 

• 

-  52,851,524 

-  1,639.889 

-  5,622,851 

-  4,162,148 

-  30,009,478 


.  1,939,945 
I  8,201,543 
6,580,178 

1,883,796 

5,014,808 

28,185,234 

86,028,201 


2,189,503 

1,496,248 

5,135,800 

2,420.786 

12,399,566 

48,210,039 
1,423.110 
5,040  294 
8.234,813 
21,883,600 

2,100,740 

7,197,194 

4,772,424 

1,771,491 

4,996,788 

23,145  946 
37,072,305 


Increase. 

£600,291 

283,827 

172,807 

3,874,376 

236,044 

1,189,849 

4,641,485 

216,729 

582,057 

927,836 

8,125,878 


1,004  849 
1,807,754 

112,305 

17,670 

4,969,288 


recreate- 


140,795 


1,044,004 


£212,972,398  185,925,852  27,046,546 


I  • 


I 


■^1 


M- 

\i 

li 


II 


■  :m- 
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The  distribation  of  our  trade,  both  inwarda  and  outward) 
eincDgst  the  rarious  countries  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  is  as  follows  : 

Import*. _  Export*. 


linssix 
ijn'cdeii  and 
Norway 
Oeriuany  - 
Ifolland  - 
Ucigiiim  • 
Franco 
Spain 
Turkey 
Kjrypt 
China 

United  States  • 
Other  Foreign 
Countries 


-  £16,700,463  £16,475,817  £4,810,416 


IS7I. 

£5,019,221 


4,163,281 

13,324,930 

9,718,923 

6,876,979 

29,882,369 

6,382,617 

4,765,339 

11,458,4^2 

8,954,548 

41,969,084 


5,590,423 

14,318.509 

10,597,288 

10,079,894 

20,594,195 

5,630,353 

5,713,642 

11,294,650 

8,523,094 

46,610,811 


2,286.856 

23,627,701 

11,866,883 

4,667,678 

12,861,540 

2,627,996 

6,866,217 

4,873,609 

5,332,204 

31,645,569 


1,465,056 

20,648,470 

9,986,588 

4,673,424 

13,668,891 

2,359,808 

4,939,493 

4,908,621 

6,373,603 

26,340,362 


-  46.002,251  63,610,093  34,910,937  28.566,808 


India 
Australia 
North  America  • 
West  Indies  and 
Guinea - 
Other  British 
rosscssions  • 


£199,694.708  188,938,669  145,165,511  127,949,745 

-  32,126,252  24,729,884  16.689,589  16,185,319 

-  13,629,939  12,757,707  9,314,775  6,862,027 

-  6,106,468  5,132,464  8,899,948  7,051,111 


9,314,775 

8,899,948 


6,862,027 

7,051,111 


they  seek  to  con  rey  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  It  is 
the  hidden  truths  of  nature  that  they  are  bent  on 
revealing ;  the  finer  perceptions  of  the  artist  that 
they  wish  to  bring  pointedly  before  less-gifted  eyes.  In 
rendering  visible  and  conspicuous  the  occult  and  obscure 
however,  they  sacrifice  much  that  is  apparent  to  all,  and 
hence  their  pictures  have  an  air  of  incompleteness,  that  is 
not  sketchiness,  but  may  be  defined  as  a  want  of  that  finish 
which  is  “added  fact.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
selection  of  their  subjects  they  never  choose  an  aspect  that 
is  favourable  to  a  searching  investigation.  It  is  not  the 
understanding  that  they  address.  They  paint  no  more  of 
the  material  than  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for  artistic  effect. 
They  are  strong  where  the  English  painter  is  weak,  and 
weak,  although  in  a  less  degree,  where  he  is  strong.  The 
two  schools  have  something  to  learn  from  each  other,  and 
nowhere  in  London  are  the  higher  merits  of  the  existing 
French  school  of  painting  to  be  seen  in  so  high  a  state  of 
perfection  as  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  French 
Artists. 


5,948,105  6,256,379  2,355,486  2,114,333 


6,175,207  3,967,408  7,899,853  6,426,424 


£62,979,956  52,843,832  45,159,151  37,628,234 


£262,674,664  241,781,901  190,314,662  165,677,979 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 


As  has  been  the  case  in  former  exhibitions  at  M.  RueFs 
Gallery,  the  works  of  M.  J.  F.  Millet,  of  which  there  are 
four  in  the  present  collection,  are  entitled  to  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  the  others.  In  “  Death  and  the  Woodentter  ” 
(23),  we  have  a  singularly  complete  picture,  illustrating  the 
well-known  fable.  This  is  a  subject  peculiarly  adapted  to 
show  the  characteristics  of  M.  Millet’s  style  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  looking  at  this  work  we  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  any  limitation  to  the  range  of  the  painter’s  power, 
so  entirely  adequate  is  it  to  the  treatment  of  the  theme. 
The  scene  and  the  incident,  as  is  usual  in  M.  Millet’s 
pictures,  are  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  An  old  peasant 


Of  all  Ihe  London  exhibition,  of  pictures  those  of  the  ^irturVs  areTn  the  m;;rperf^^  In^dpT^nt 

Society  of  French  Artists  are  the  least  miscellaneous  in  8^  f,  seated,  leaning  on  a  large  bundle  of  cut  twigs,  on  the 
Not  only  are  the  TMt  majority  of  the  painting,  exhibited  .joping  eide  of  a  foot-path  skirting  the  corner  rf  a  wood. 

,5^  ***  ?  Bond-street  the  work  j,;,  labour  and  his  burden,  and  chilled 

of  French  artists,  but  the  principal  contributors  to  the  j  twisted  with  the  cold  of  the  dusk,  winter  Avpnina. 


exhibitions  of  this  society  belong  to  the  same  section  of 
the  French  school.  This  uniformity,  however,  only  par¬ 
tially  explains  the  strong,  definite  impression  produced  by 
each  of  these  exhibitions  as  a  whole,  which  is  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  distinctive  and  decided  character  of  the 
works  of  which  they  are  mainly  composed.  In  these  exhi¬ 
bitions  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  contemporary  French 
art  are  illustrated  in  their  most  pronounced  forms  by  some 
of  the  ablest  of  living  French  painters,  and  they,  accord¬ 
ingly,  possess  a  peculiar  interest  and  value  to  the  student 
of  art. 


The  collection  now  on  view  at  the  New  Bond-street 
Gallery,  forming  the  fifth  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
French  Artists,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  that  M. 
Ruel  has  brought  together  in  London,  and  it  is  also. 


and  twisted  with  the  cold  of  the  dusky  winter  evening. 
Half-starved,  overworked,  and  insufficiently  clad,  there  is 
enough  in  his  situation  and  surroundings  to  account  for 
the  condition  in  which  we  find  him,  even  if  the  cold,  bony 
hand  of  Death  were  not  visibly  clutching  at  his  throat. 
Mark  the  impassive,  resistless  power  of  that  skeleton 
arm,  and  the  vice-like  grip  of  that  hand,  whose  icy  touch 
rouses  a  last  feeble  quiver  of  sensibility  in  the  all  but  life¬ 
less  old  man.  The  last  faint  rays  of  the  djdng  day  gleam 
over  a  high  hedge  to  the  right  and  over  the  roof  of  a 
house  near  by,  where  the  belated,  toil-worn,  death-canght 
peasant  might  have  found  shelter  and  warmth,  hut  house 
and  hedge  only  serve  to  throw  the  spot  where  he  is  main¬ 
taining  a  weak  and  altogether  hopeless  and  ineffective 
struggle  into  more  cheerless  gloom.  There  is  nothing 
unreal  in  the  landscape.  It  is  even  sternly  realistic,  and 


perhaps,  still  more  homogeneous  and  representative  in  its  the  atmospheric  effect  under  which  it  is  seen  is  one  often 
composition  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  This  year  the  witnessed  even  by  people  who  regularly  go  early  to  bed. 
number  of  works  shown  is  slightly  larger  than  usual,  and  There  is,  in  fact,  a  commonness  about  the  landscape  which 
two  rooms  are  devoted  to  their  display,  instead  of  one ;  adds  to  the  pathos  of  the  picture.  This  intimate  unity  of 
changes  which  seem  to  indicate  that  these  exhibitions  are  the  human  and  physical  elements  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
growing  in  popularity  as  they  become  better  known.  A  M.  Millet’s  power  as  a  painter,  and  in  this  work  the  fusion 


certain  degree  of  artistic  cultivation,  however,  is  peculiarly 
indispensable  to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  class  of 
paintings  that  predominates  in  these  exhibitions,  and  for 
that  reason  we  cannot  anticipate  for  them  either  a  very 
speedy  or  a  very  wide  popularity.  It  is  not  the  obvious, 
ordinary,  and  more  permanent  aspects  of  nature  and  life, 
with  wnich  we  are  all  familiar,  that  the  contributors  to 
this  gallery  delight  in  depicting ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
strive  to  catch  and  delineate  effects  and  moods  of  nature 
that  are  uncommon,  and  more  or  less  fleeting.  And,  even 
in  painting  effects  that  come  within  the  range  of  our 


is  perfect.  The  very  figure  of  Death  is  made  to  har¬ 
monise  so  thoroughly  with  the  whole  scene  that  it  looks 
almost  as  true  to  fact  as  the  rest.  There  is  an  intense, 
undeniable  substantiality  in  the  bony  frame,  moving  so 
easily,  in  the  thick  robe  that  envelops  body  and  head,  in 
the  scythe  across  the  shoulder,  and  in  the  winged  hour-glass 
carried  in  the  left  hand,  which,  at  least  momentarily,  hushes 
all  sceptical  thoughts.  Then  the  colour  throughout.  Death 
included,  is  so  solid,  forcible,  and  harmonious  that  no  portion 
of  it  could  be  taken  away  without  injury  to  the  picture. 
Equally  powerful,  perhaps  still  more  striking  at  a  first 


experience,  they  give  prominence  to  those  subtle  elements  glance,  but  far  less  complete,  M.  Millet’s  “Sowing  ”  (72), 
that  most  readily  escape  observation,  and  subordinate  the  ia  the  next  most  important  work  he  exhibits.  In  a  hill- 
features  that  obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  all.  side  field,  thrown  into  deep  shade  by  the  dark,  gray. 
They  do  not  aim  at  a  full  representation  of  nature.  Their  threatening  sky  above,  and  the  lurid  light  from  the 
pictures  are  artistic  abstractions,  from  which  the  more  declining  sun  striking  the  crest  of  the  hill,  a  stalwart 
commonplace,  un aesthetic  elements  have  either  been  elimi-  peasant  is  stolidly  sowing  corn,  while  a  team  of  oxen  are 
nated  altogether,  or  in  which  they  are  sternly  suppressed  seen  towards  the  horizon  dragging  a  harrow.  We  cannot 


and  kept  under.  Light  and  shade  and  tone  are  more  to 
them  than  precisely  defined  objects.  With  them, 
assuredly,  “  imitation  is  not  all  in  art.”  It  is  not  exact 
flcience  and  categorical  facts  hut  aesthetic  emotions  that 


enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  this  great  picture,  hut 
we  must  direct  attention  to  the  fine  poetic  and  human 
sentiment  that  pervades  it.  “  A  Hill-side  on  the  Coast  of 
Norway — near  Granville  ”  (50),  is  a  less  ambitious  picture, 


■ 
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but  it  is  also  very  fine,  and  in  The  Toilette  ”  (26),  we 
hare  a  beautiful  study  of  a  semi-nude  female  with  a  child 
*  nlaring  at  her  knee. 

Under  the  title  ‘'A  Few  Friends”  (22),  M.  Faullu 
exhibits  a  group  of  portraits,  we  believe  of  literary  men, 
which  is  very  cleverly  painted,  but  possesses  little  interest, 
lyhe  friends  ”  are  too  obviously  posing  for  their  portraits, 
gnd  curiously  enough  all  of  them  have  sharp-pointed,  chilly- 
tipped,  and  glossy  noses.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the 
flowers  and  fruit  that  adorn  the  table  are  beyond  praise. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  ten  flower-pieces  by  M.  Fantin  in 
this  exhibition,  all  of  them  masterly,  and  a  few  of  supreme 
excellence.  The  collection  is  rich  in  fine  landscapes,  or, 
perhaps,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  landscape  effects.  Of 
Michel’s  work  there  are  six  capital  specimens,  **  After 
Bain  ”  (120)  being  the  largest  and  most  important.  M 
Jules  Dupr6  exhibits  two  very  striking  and  powerful 
sketches,  a  sea-shore  in  a  reflected  blood-tinted  light, 
thrown  from  a  threatening  sky,  so  dense  and  dark  at  the 
horizon  that  the  setting  sun  is  unable  to  pierce  it  (48), 
and  a  “  Sea-Piece  ”  (53),  which  is  simply  a  masterly  study  of 
green  waves.  **  A  Quiet  Lake  ”  (47)  and  “  Autumn  Bathing  ” 
(52) — the  latter'  picture  is  surely  misnamed — are  very 
flne  examples  of  M.  Corot’s  work.  M.  Victor  Dupr5  is  also 
excellently  represented  by  “  Cows  in  a  Pond  ”  (40),  a 
bright  little  gem,  and  by  “Barges  on  the  Oise”  (15). 
Among  the  larger  landscapes  in  the  room  the  finest  and 
most  attractive  are  M.  C.  F.  Daubigny’s  “  On  the  Oise — 
Drawing  in  the  Net  ”  (58),  a  yellow  sunset  diffusing  light 
through  a  hazy  atmosphere,  reflected  in  a  profusion  of  gor¬ 
geous  tints  on  the  glassy  surface  of  a  wide  expanse  of 
water,  fringed  with  reeds  in  the  foreground,  and  with  a 
spire  and  village  in  the  distance,  and  M.  Emile  Breton’s 
“  Sunset — Winter  ”  (55),  a  marvellously  powerful  and 
truthful  winter  landscape.  “A  Doubtful  Shelter”  (109), 
by  M.  Brissot,  and  “  A  Pond  ”  (95),  by  M.  Bichard,  are 
both  admirable  in  tone  and  feeling.  M.  L’Hermitte’s 
“  Going  to  Work  ”  (29)  is  a  wide  stretch  of  varied  land- 
■cape,  —  showing  a  winding  road,  ploughed  fields,  ripe 
grain,  grass,  and  the  blue  mist  in  the  valley  beyond, — 
seen  under  a  quiet  twilight  aspect,  and  painted  with  fine 
feeling.  M.  Van  Thoren’s  “  Farmyard  ”  (21)  is  power¬ 
fully  painted  and  excellent  in  tone. 

There  are  other  pictures  of  high  merit  in  this  collection 
that  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  over,  as  we  must 
say  a  few  words  about  one  or  two  curious  and  idiosyncratic 
productions.  No  one  who  enters  the  gallery  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  M.  Bellet  du  Poisat’s  view  of  the  “  Lake  of 
Geneva,  beyond  the  tunnel  at  Chexbres  ”  (42),  which  is  a 
startling  example  of  the  slap-dash  style  of  painting.  Yet 
this  work  has  an  undeniable  breadth  and  power,  and  the 
light  breaking  through  the  thick  flock  of  clouds, — black- 
tinted  on  the  side  that  is  turned  towards  the  earth,  but 
radiant  within, — and  gleaming  on  the  border  of  the  lake, 
is  grandly  and  vividly  rendered.  As  a  whole,  however, 
this  picture  is  crude  and  deficient  in  tone,  and  its  com¬ 
panion,  “  A  Farm  Yard — Springtime  ”  (54),  exhibits 
these  faults  in  a  still  more  intensified  degree,  and  is  devoid 
of  the  merits  that  characterise  the  other  picture.  “  Genius 
— To  the  Memory  of  T.  Chasseriau,  1863  ”  (73),  by  M.  G. 
Moreau,  is  a  classical  monumental  design  that  might  have 
looked  well  in  sculpture,  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  this 
nicture,  portions  of  which,  however,  are  cleverly  painted. 
M.  Oormon’s  “  Odalisque  ”  (8)  is  a  sensual,  dissipated 
woman,  with  a  countenance  that  is  positively  revolting ; 
but  the  artist  has  evidently  been  at  some  pains  to  give  us 
a  lifelike  representation  of  her.  Besides  a  “  Harmony  in 
Gray”  (122),  Mr  Whistler  is  here  represented  by  a  portrait 
of  himself,  which  is  described  as  an  “  Arrangement  in  Grey 
and  Black  ”  (130),  and  is  really  the  groundwork  of  a  fine 
portrait.  Will  Mr  Whistler  ever  paint  a  picture,  or  will 
he  exhaust  his  whole  strength  on  colour  harmonies  and 
arrangements,  as  Mr  Browning’s  grammarian  of  the  Ee- 
naissance  ground  away  at  grammar  till  his  latest  gasp  ? 
M.  de  I’Aubiniere’s  views,  “  Near  Windsor  ”  (83),  and 
“  In  Seal’s  Park,  Kent  ”  (89),  are  pictures  that  would 
surprise  the  inhabitants  of  these  localities,  who  can  never 
have  beheld,  anywhere  in  their '  neighbourhoods,  such 
emerald  grass  and  purple  water  as  are  here  represented. 


“MABEL’S  LIFE”  AT  THE  ADELPHI. 

The  success  of  Mr  H.  J.  Byron’s  drama,  “  Mabel’s  Life,” 
at  the  above  theatre  is  an  evidence  of  the  small  estimation 
in  which  some  of  the  most  important  artistic  elements  are 
held  by  the  public.  Serious  and  truthful  delineation  of 
character,  dramatic  construction,  and  unity  of  aim,  are 
strikingly  wanting  in  this  piece.  Melodramatic  and  farcical 
scenes  are  huddled  together  without  sequence  or  connec¬ 
tion.  About  half  the  play  could  be  cut  away  from  the  other 
half  without  either  portion  suffering  in  consequence  of  the 
amputation,  so  few  are  the  points  of  contact.  Still,  in 
spite  of  these  things,  and  also  of  the  great  length  of  the 
piece,  the  audience  remain  to  the  very  end,  and  even 
nightly  redemand  an  incidental  ballet  and  chorus  in  the 
very  last  scene.  Mr  Byron  evidently  understands  the  taste 
of  his  public,  and  writes  to  tickle  it.  He  has  his  reward  in 
cheaply-won  applause,  and  can  scarcely  complain  should 
he  miss  that  less  ephemeral  triumph  which  is  signalled  by 
the  approbation  of  educated  and  discriminating  judges. 

Beyond  the  faults  above-mentioned,  “  Mabel’s  Life  ” 
possesses  also  the  prevailing  defect  of  nearly  all  modern 
melodramas,  viz.,  a  lack  of  adequate  apparent  cause  for 
the  actions  of  the  characters.  Effective  stage  pictures  and 
stirring  situations  being  the  chief  aims  of  the  dramatist, 
but  little  attention  is  given  to  the  means  by  which  such 
ends  are  brought  a^ut.  Motives  are  abruptly  re¬ 
vealed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and 
to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  but  from  their 
not  having  been  properly  led  up  to,  they  give  no  im¬ 
pression  of  reality.  Often  an  author  has  recourse  to  the 
rather  clumsy  expedient  of  continual  allusion  to  certain 
events  which  have  taken  place  before  the  commenoement 
of  the  piece,  and  which  supply  the  motives  of  action  he 
does  not  care  more  clearly  to  illustrate  by  incidents  of  the 
play  itself.  When,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  nature 
of  these  events  is  never  explained  to  us,  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  realise  the  relations  between  the  characters  and 
the  occurrences  which  spring  therefrom.  A  statement  of 
the  condition  of  matters  at  the  beginning  of  “Mabel’s  Life,” 
and  a  short  description  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece,  will 
make  these  remarks  clearer.  Mabel  Lisle  is  a  milliner’s 
apprentice,  in  love  with  Wilfrid  "Vere,  stepson  of  Daniel 
Mandrill,  a  banker  in  good  position,  but  nearly  ruined. 
Madame  Reyband,  Mabel’s  mistress,  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Wilfrid  during  his  frequent  visits  to  Mabel.  She  has  also 
apparently  had  previous  intrigues  with  Wilfrid’s  stepfather, 
and  with  one  Dargo,  a  miserly  dealer  now  living  in  the 
lowest  part  of  Westminster.  The  events  which  bring  about 
this  position  of  affairs  all  take  place  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  piece.  This  complication  is  further  increased 
by  two  matters  as  to  the  nature  of  which  we  are  left  in 
entire  ignorance.  Mabel  has  certain  papers  from  her 
father  which  give  her  a  claim  on  Mandrill  the  banker,  and 
Dargo  has  been  mixed  up  in  an  ugly  affair  at  Marseilles 
some  years  ago,  the  knowledge  of  which  fact  gives  Madame 
Beyband  and  Mandrill  power  over  him.  These  two  persons 
having  a  common  hatred  for  Mabel,  persuade  Dargo,  by 
bribes  and  threats,  to  attempt  to  murder  her.  Mabel  being 
a  lodger  in  Dargo’s  house,  he  gets  her  to  enter  a  cellar 
under  pretence  of  showing  her  over  the  premises,  and  there 
he  locks  her  in.  She  manages,  however,  to  set  fire  to  the 
house,  and  is  rescued  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  suffoca¬ 
tion.  The  two  villains.  Mandrill  and  Dargo,  are  disputing 
in  a  room  overhead  about  the  price  of  the  crime  when  the 
flames  appear  through  the  floor.  After  a  struggle  Dargo 
escapes,  while  Mandrill  perishes  in  the  fire.  After  this 
Mabel,  of  course,  marries  Wilfrid,  and  Madame  Beyband, 
who  discovers  that  Mabel  is  her  daughter,  blesses  the 
happy  couple  and  endows  them  with  her  ill-gotten  gains. 
Mabel’s  secret  is  never  divulged,  and  the  “  affair  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,”  to  which  such  frequent  allusion  is  made  as  to 
become  absolutely  ludicrous,  remains  a  mystery  to  the  end. 

Madame  Celeste  makes  as  much  as  can  be  made  of  the 
part  of  Madame  Beyband,  which  is,  however,  a  trying  and 
unthankful  one.  Miss  Furtado  displays  considerable  force 
in  the  scene  where  her  possession  of  the  claim  on  Mandrill 
is  revealed.  Mandrill,  and  Dargo,  and  Wilfred  ore  per¬ 
sonated  by  Mr  A.  Glover,  and  Mr  J.  C.  Cowper,  and 
Mr  J.  G.  Shore. 
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An  underplot,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  main 
story  of  the  piece,  is  taken  up  with  the  delineation  of  the 
courtship  between  Mr  Tracy  Tidier,  a  cheesemonger's  son, 
and  Mrs  McKay,  a  rich  widow,  sometime  housekeeper  to 
the  late  General  McKay.  The  attempts  of  these  people  to 
hide  the  accident  of  their  low  birth  from  each  other  form 
a  very  amusing  series  of  scenes,  and  Mrs  Mellon's  charming 
and  artistic  picture  of  the  young  widow  is  the  bright  point 
in  the  whole  piece.  Mr  J.  Clarke  imports  too  many  of  the 
mannerisms  of  farce  into  his  delineation  of  Tracy  Tidier. 

The  dialogue  is,  on  the  whole,  stagey  and  poor.  Even 
the  lighter  parts  are  not  so  good  as  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  Mr  Bjrron.  Some  witty  and  some  even 
brilliant  things  are  scattered  about  which  show  that  the 
author  might  do  better  if  he  flew  at  higher  game.  The 
whole  piece  fails  as  an  artistic  production  from  an  utter 
lack  of  a  more  worthy  aim  than  that  of  gaining  applause. 
It  is  a  play  which,  in  the  interests  of  art,  we  are  sorry  to 
have  to  chronicle  as  a  success. 


“  Happy  Arcadia  ”  at  tee  Gallery  of  Illustration. 
— The  subject  of  “  Happy  Arcadia  ”  is  well  chosen  to 
display  that  quaint  fancy  and  ingenuity  with  which  its 
author  is  so  strikingly  gifted.  In  delineating  the  petty 
grievances  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  sur- 
ftice  of  Arcadian  life,  Mr  Gilbert  has  found  matter  con¬ 
genial  to  the  half-playful,  half-satirical  nature  of  his 
talent.  The  conception  is  humorous,  and  very 
humorously  is  it  worked  out.  Arcadian  life,  it 
appears,  has  also  its  drawbacks.  Tending  sheep,  pipe- 
playing,  dancing,  and  love-making  are  found,  when  made 
the  business  of  life,  to  produce  nothing  but  weariness 
and  ill-temper ;  and  we  learn  that  Arcadians  only  employ 
their  time  with  such  occupations  in  the  presence  of 
strangers  and  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances. 
The  departure  of  a  spectator  is  the  signal  for  the  laying 
aside  of  pipes  and  crooks;  discussion  and  wrangling 
beg^D,  only  to  give  way  to  unanimity  upon  the  one  sub¬ 
ject  about  which  there  are  no  two  opinions,  viz.,  the 
weariness  of  Arcadian  life.  Four  Arcadians  appear  in 
the  piece,  an  elderly  couple,  Colin  (Mr  Alfred  Reed) 
and  Daphne  (Mrs  German  Reed),  their  daughter 
Chloe  (Miss  Holland),  and  her  lover  Strephon  (Mr 
Arthur  Cecil).  Two  chance  visitors  to  the  happy  land 
are  “  Astrologos,  a  blighted  bogy  ”  and  “  Lycidas,  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  world,”  both  personated  by  Mr 
Comey  Grain.  Astrologos  is  a  dilapidated  creature 
who  is  trying  Arcadian  life  as  a  change.  His  usual 
place  of  abode  is  a  coal-cellar,  for  the  sake,  as  he 
explains,  of  being  “  alluded  to  '*  by  nursemaids  when 
children  are  naughty.  Lycidas  is  a  rich  man  come  to 
spend  his  fortune  in  innocent  felicity.  A  very  short 
experience  of  happiness  is,  however,  sufficient  for  both 
these  persons,  who  soon  depart.  In  spite  of  slight  con¬ 
struction  and  the  lack  of  anything  which  can  be  called  a 
plot,  this  piece  keeps  the  audience  interested  and 
amused  by  its  continual  play  of  wit  and  fancy.  Quaint 
turns  of  thought  incessantly  evoke  bursts  of  genuine 
laughter.  Much  amusement  is  produced  by  a  scene  in 
\'hicli  ihe  soul  of  each  Arcadian  lakes  np  its  abode,  for  a 
time,  in  the  body  of  some  one  else.  The  changes  are, 
however,  rung  somewhat  too  often  on  this  idea,  which 
becomes  at  last  tedious.  A  little  cutting  will  remedy 
this  defect,  and  with  some  omissions  the  piece  will  run 
smoothly  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr  Clay  has  supplied 
very  graceful  and  well-written  music  for  this  trifle,  which 
is  admirably  executed  by  the  performers.  The  play  is 
produced  with  all  the  attention  to  details  which  Mr 
and  Mrs  German  Reed  invariably  give,  the  scenery 
by  Mr  J.  O’Connor  being  worthy  of  special  remark. 


The  Sukdat  LscTcaa  Society. — The  fourth  season  of  this 
society  was  opened  on  Sunday  last  with  a  lecture  by  W.  B.  Car¬ 
penter,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.L.S.  (the  President  for  the  year  of 
the  British  Association).  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was, 
“  Ancient  and  Modern  £^pt,  the  Pyramids,  and  the  Suez  Canal.” 
After  referring  to  the  deep-sea  soundings  in  which  he  had  been 


engaged,  and  on  which  he  had  lectured  to  the  society,  Dr  Car¬ 
penter  said  that  he  had,  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  made 
some  farther  surveys  and  soundings  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,  and  though  all  the  ideas  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
previous  researches  were  confirmed,  nothing  had  occurred  merit¬ 
ing  a  special  account.  This  would  bo  the  last  expedition  of  the 
I  kind  in  which,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  he  would  be  able  to 
take  part ;  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  Government  were  about 
to  inaugurate  an  Atlantic  deep-sea  sounding  expedition  the  re¬ 
searches  of  which  would  extend  over  three  or  four  years  *  When 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  he  had  been  able  to  pay  a  hurried 
visit  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  Suez  Canal,-— one  the  greatest  work 
of  modern  and  the  other  of  ancient  times.  During  this  visit  he 
had  derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  able  work  of  the 
Rev.  Barham  Zincke,—*  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khe¬ 
dive,’— whose  great  knowledge  of  ancient  history  had  enabled  him 
to  draw  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  Egypt  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present.  The  ship  having  been  detained  off  Alex¬ 
andria  for  three  days,  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  observins 
the  spacious  harbour,  crowded  with  shipping  bringing  coal 
and  other  produce  in  exchange  for  the  corn  and  cotton  of 
Egypt.  Conspicuous  among  the  vessels  at  anchor  were  eight 
or  ten  large  steam  yachts,  which  are  reserved  for  the  inmates 
of  the  Khedive’s  harem,  when  inclined  for  a  trip  to  sea.  The 
view  of  the  surrounding  land,  which  was  remarkably  low 
extended  on  one  side  to  Pompey’s  pillar,  and  on  the  other  to 
Cleopatra’s  needle.  On  landing  he  was  struck  with  the  narrowness 
of  the  streets  in  the  native  quarter  and  the  French  appearance  of 
the  best  end  of  the  town.  The  varied  character  of  the  population 
was  conspicuous  by  the  medley  of  Greek,  Turkish,  Levantine 
Armenian,  French,  and  English  names  over  the  snops.  From 
Alexandria  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Port  Said,  the  coast 
line  being  only  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
sloping  so  gradually  that  vessels  of  any  tonnage  were  obliged  to 
keep  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  The  lecturer  then 
gave  a  description  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  compared  it  with 
those  of  the  Ganges,  Mississippi,  Orinoco,  and  Amazon.  At  Port 
Said,  the  two  long  jetties  which  had  been  thrown  out,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  had  effectually  kept  the 
entrance  free  from  all  silting  and  accumulation  of  mud.  This 
was  the  ditticuky  which  Sir  Itobert  Stephenson  had  anticipated  to 
be  the  hardest  to  surmount.  On  entering  the  canal  you  found 
yourself  in  a  gigantic  ditch,  between  two  banks  of  mud,  over 
which  a  view  of  the  country  could  only  be  obtained  by  ascending 
the  bridge  of  the  steamer,  and  along  which  the  view  was  unin¬ 
terrupted  for  thirty  miles.  So  monotonous  was  this  part  of  the 
journey  that  the  bend  in  the  canal  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  miles 
became  quite  an  interesting  incident.  Here  was  seen  the  steam 
floating- bridge,  which  has  been  constructed  to  conv^  over  the 
canal  people  using  the  old  caravan  road  to  Egypt.  The  sight  of 
this  old  road,  said  the  lecturer,  along  which  the  children  of  Israel 
would  probably  have  passed  had  they  not  been  ordered  to  proceed 
by  way  of  Sinai, — this  old  road  now  traversing  the  Suez  canid — 
seemed  to  offer  a  striking  connection  between  the  present  and  the 
past.  An  interesting  explanation,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  was 
then  given  of  the  routes  taken  by  the  canals,  undertaken  by 
Pharaoh  Necho,  Ramesis,  Trajan,  and  M.  Lesseps.  Speaking  of 
the  soil  adjoining  the  canal,  the  lecturer  skid  that  in  the  culti¬ 
vated  parts  of  Egypt  two,  and  in  some  places  three,  crops  could 
be  obtained  every  year ;  and  the  only  thing  requisite  to  render  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal,  at  present  a  barren  mix¬ 
ture  of  sand  and  clay,  equally  productive,  is  water ;  for  the  land 
contains  silica,  and  the  clay  many  mineral  matters  necessary  for  a 
rich  vegetable  soil.  The  process  of  thus  converting  the  character 
of  the  land  may  be  easily  traced  from  the  patch  which  has  just 
been  reclaimed  to  the  rich  vegetable  soil  to  be  seen  in  the  garden 
of  M.  Lesseps,  which  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  what 
the  soil  is  capable  of.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  give 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Pyramids.  These,  he  said,  were 
composed  of  nummalitic  limestone,  so  called  from  the  number 
of  nummalite  shells  which  are  found  in  it.  This  nummiilite 
is  of  the  same  geologic  age  as  the  London  clay,  and  extends 
over  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Africa,  and  parts  of  India.  The 
internal  chamber,  the  tomb  of  the  then  reigning  monarch,  was 
composed  of  cyanite,  and  over  this  chamber  a  casing  of  the 
limestone  was  built  every  year  during  which  the  monarch  lived,  so 
that  the  largest  Pyramid  is  the  tomb  and  monument  of  the  monarch 
of  the  longest  reign.  The  great  Pyramid,  now  450  feet  high,  but 
formerly  480  feet  high,  consists  of  150  courses,  each  course  being 
of  the  height  of  three  feet.  The  lecturer  said  that  Mr  Zincke’s 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Pyramids  was,  that  the  soil  was 
so  productive  that  there  was  in  the  country  a  large  surplus  of 
labour,  over  and  above  that  necessary  for  its  cultivation,  and  with 
this  surplus  labour  it  was  possible  to  construct  these  enormous 
monuments,  and  yet  leave  sufficient  productive  power  in  the 
country  ;  and  this  could  thus  be  accomplished  without  materially 
affecting  the  wealth  of  the  country,  for  had  they  then  produced 
more  food  than  the  people  required  for  themselves,  there  were  no 
means  of  exporting  it.  The  opinion  of  the  lecturer  was  that  the 
Sphynx,  which  is  also  composed  of  nummalitic  limestone,  was 
carved  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  lecture  concluded  with  an 
exhibition  by  means  of  the  gas  lantern  of  an  inteVesting  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs,  showing  views  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Sphynx, 
Luxor,  Memnon,  and  many  others  of  equal  interest,  each  being 
accompanied  by  a  description  from  Dr  Carpenter.  The  hall  was 
filled  with  a  very  attentive  audience.  On  Sunday  next,  the  10th 
(to-morrow),  Dr  John  Hopkinson  will  lecture  on  “A  Bar  of  Iron. 
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LITERARY. 

the  poet  at  the  bbeakfabt  table. 

The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  Bj  Olirer  Wendell  Holmes. 

Boutledge  and  Sons. 

Readers  of  ‘  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  *  and 
‘  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  *  will  heartily 
welcome  the  third  and  last  volume  of  ‘  The  Breakfast 
Table  Series,*  which  is  certainly  equal,  and  perhaps  in  some 
respects  superior,  to  either  of  iU  predecessors.  In  *  The  Poet 
at  the  Breakfast  Table  *  wo  have  the  same  blending  of  wit, 
humour,  fancy,  philosophical  speculation,  shrewd,  kindly 
observation  of  human  character,  and  ouUof-the-way  scien* 
tide  and  literary  research,  that  rendered  the  first  issue  of  Dr 
Holmes’s  discursive,  conversational  essays  so  widely  popular 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlsmtic.  As  versatile,  copious,  rich, 
and  animated  as  ever,  the  essayist’s  tone  seems  to  have 
grown  even  more  genial  and  human  than  it  was  before,  and 
geniality  and  keen  human  sympathy  have  always  been 
prominent  characteristics  of  Dr  Holmes’s  works.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  change  wo  perceive  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Poet,”  and  neither 
“  the  Autocrat  ”  nor  **  the  Professor  ”  who  acts  as  reporter 
of  the  conversations  recorded  in  this  latest  volume.  But 
although  “  the  Poet  ”  is  the  narrator,  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  most  important  dialogue  and  monologue  the 
book  contains  is  spoken  by  a  **  Master  of  Arts,”  whose 
pursuits  are  decidedly  not  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  emotional  nature,  and  the  utterances  of 
the  latter  exhibit  the  same  increased  mellowness  of  feeling 
and  maturity  of  thought  as  those  of  the  former.  Besides, 
the  personality  of  the  author  of  *The  Breakfast  Table 
Series  *  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  his  cha¬ 
racters,  and  makes  itself  more  or  less  manifest  in  each. 
They  are  not  dramatic  creations,  and  of  this  he  is  himself 
fully  aware.  In  an  epilogue,  which  prophetically  describes 
the  purchase  at  an  old  book  stall,  a  century  hence,  of  a 
complete  copy  of  his  *  Breakfast  Table  Essays,’  for  one  dime, 
Dr  Holmes  criticises  his  own  work,  under  cover  of  the 
buyer,  of  course,  in  a  playful  style,  but  with  commendable 
impartiality,  judgment,  and  good  taste.  He  frequently 
indulges  in  self-criticism,  we  may  remark,  and  has  uncom¬ 
mon  qualifications  for  the  successful  performance  of  that 
difficult  task.  **  What  have  I  rescued  from  the  shelf  ?  ” 
he  makes  the  book-hunter  of  1972  exclaim,  after  an  hoar’s 
reading  of  the  dime’s  worth  : 

A  Boswell  writing  out  himself ! 

For  though  he  changes  dress  and  name 
•  The  man  beneath  is  still  the  same. 

Laughing  or  sad,  by  fits  and  starts. 

One  actor  in  a  dozen  parts. 

And  whatsoe'er  the  mask  may  be, 

The  voice  assures  us  This  is  he. 

The  dramatis  persofUB  that  figure  in  these  essays,  how- 
ever,  are  not  mere  puppets,  endowed  only  with  a  superficial 
and  mechanical  semblance  of  life  and  movement,  although 
they  are  not  full-rounded,  self-sustiuning  creations.  It  is 
body  and  substance  that  they  lack,  rather  than  soul,  and 
those  of  them  that  are  not  shadowy  outlines  altogether 
bear  so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  each  other  that  any 
marks  of  distinctive  individuality  they  may  possess  scarcely 
attract  attention.  Nevertheless  they  answer  their  purpose 
admirably,  by  enabling  the  writer  to  depict  and  speculate 
on  men  and  things  from  various  points  of  view,  and  we 
willingly  overlook  their  defects  as  dramatic  conceptions  in 
consideration  of  the  valuable  services  they  render  to  their 
author  and  to  us.  With  the  good-natured  critic  of  1972, 
we  are,  in  this  case,  inclined  to  say : 

What  matters  if  the  figures  seen 
Are  only  shadows  on  a  screen, 

He  finds  in  them  his  larking  thought. 

And  on  their  lips  the  words  he  sought. 

Like  one  who  sits  before  the  keys 
And  plays  a  tune  himself  to  please. 

It  is  'not  with  the  speakers,  accordingly,  but  with  their 
speeches,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned ;  and  in  these  the 
variety  of  the  themes  touched  upon,  and  of  the  aspects 
and  lights  in  which  they  are  handled,  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  uniformity  of  character  of  the  person¬ 


ages  who  deal  with  them.  Dr  Holmes  is  a  things-in- 
general  philosopher,  interesting  himself  in  theology,  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  sciences,  professional  and 
commercial  life,  past  and  present  manners  and  fashions, 
politics,  belles  lettres^  religion,  &c.,  and  looking  at  all  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  with  the  eye 
of  a  humourist.  He  never  attempts  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  question,  but  the  remarks  he  makes  are 
frequently  penetrating  and  highly  suggestive.  There  are 
certain  large  subjects  that  possess  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
him,  and  to  which  he  returns  again  and  again.  One  of 
the  best  of  his  earlier  poems,  it  may  be  remembered,  con¬ 
tained  an  eloquent  and  passionate  protest  against  one  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  popular  theology.  He  reverts 
to  the  subject  more  than  once  in  the  volume  before  us,  as 
he  has  done  in  each  of  its  predecessors,  but  he  has  never 
touched  it  more  happily  than  in  ‘  The  Poet  at  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table.’  Thus  he  says  : 

Justice,  at  least  as  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  has 
been  so  ntterly  dehumanised,  disinte^ated,  decomposed,  and 
diabnlised  in  passing  through  the  minds  of  the  half-civilised 
banditti  who  have  peopled  and  unpeopled  the  world  for  some 
score  of  generations,  that  it  has  become  a  mere  algebraic  x,  and 
has  no  fixed  value  whatever  as  a  human  conception.  As  for 
potrer,  we  are  outgrowing  all  superstition  about  that.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  respect  for  it  as  such,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to 
remember  that  in  our  spiritual  adjustments.  We  fear  power  when 
we  cannot  master  it ;  but  just  as  far  as  we  can  master  it,  we  make 
a  slave  and  a  beast  of  burden  of  it  without  hesitation. 

On  the  theological  notions  of  “  Nature  ”  and  “  Gh*ace,” 
and  the  bearing  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  upon  them, 
the  Master  of  Arts”  delivers  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  discourse,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts : 

One  of  onr  old  boarders — the  one  that  called  himself  **  The 
Professor,”  I  think  it  was — said  some  pretty  audacious  things 
about  what  he  called  **  pathological  piety,”  as  I  remember,  in  one 
of  his  papers.  And  here  comes  along  Mr  Qalton,  and  shows  in 
detail  from  religious  biographies  that  **  there  is  a  frequent  corre¬ 
lation  between  an  unusually  devout  disposition  and  a  weak  con¬ 
stitution.”  Neither  of  them  appeared  to  know  that  John  Banyan 
had  got  at  the  same  fact  long  before  them.  He  tells  ns,  *'  The 
more  healthy  the  lusty  man  is,  the  more  prone  he  is  unto  eviL  ” 
If  the  converse  is  true,  no  wonder  that  go^  people,  according  to 
Banyan,  are  always  in  trouble  and  terror,  for  be  says, 

"  A  Christian  man  is  never  long  at  ease ; 

When  one  fright’s  gone,  another  doth  him  seize.” 

If  invalidism  and  the  nervous  timidity  which  is  apt  to  go  with  it 
are  elements  of  spiritual  superiority,  it  follows  that  patholo^  and 
I  toxicology  should  form  a  most  important  part  of  a  theological 
education,  so  that  a  divine  might  know  how  to  keep  a  parish  in  a 
state  of  chronic  bad  health  in  order  that  it  might  be  virtnons. 

—  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  a  man’s  religion  is  going 
to  rid  him  of  his  natural  qualities.  “  Bishop  Hall  ”  (as  you  may 
remember  to  have  seen  quoted  elsewhere)  **  prefers  Nature  before 
Grace  in  the  Election  of  a  wife,  because,  saith  he,  it  will  be  a 
hard  Task,  where  the  Nature  is  peevish  and  froward,  for  Grace  to 
make  an  entire  conquest  while  Life  lasteth.” 

“Nature ”  and  “ Grace” have  been  contrasted  with  each  other 
in  a  way  not  very  respectful  to  the  Divine  omnipotence.  Kings 
and  queens  reign  “  by  the  Grace  ^  of  God,”  but  a  sweet,  docile, 
pious  disposition,  such  as  is  bom  in  some  children  and  grows  up 
with  them,— that  congenital  gift  which  good  Bishop  Hall  would 
look  for  in  a  wife, — is  attributed  to  **  Nature.”  In  fact  “  Nature  ” 
and  “  Grace,”  as  handled  by  the  scholastics,  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  two  hostile  Divinities  in  the  f  antheon  of  post  classical 
polytheism. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  profound  interest  which  **  Darwinism  ” 
has  excited  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  more  persons  than  dare  to 
confess  their  doubts  and  hopes?  It  is  because  it  restores 
“  Nature  ”  to  its  place  as  a  true  divine  manifestation.  It  is  that 
it  removes  the  traditional  curse  from  that  helpless  infant  lying 
in  its  mother’s  arms.  It  is  that  it  lifts  from  the  shoulders  of  man 
the  responsibility  for  the  fact  of  death.  It  is  that,  if  it  is  true, 
woman  can  no  longer  be  taunted  with  having  brought  down  on 
herself  the  pangs  which  make  her  sex  a  martyrdom.  If  develop¬ 
ment  upward  is  the  general  law  of  the  race ;  if  we  have  grown 
by  natural  evolution  out  of  the  cave-man,  and  even  less  human 
forms  of  life,  we  have  everything  to  hope  from  the  future.  That 
the  question  can  be  discussed  without  offence  shows  that  we  are 
entering  on  a  new  era,  a  Bevival  greater  than  that  of  Letters,  the 
Revival  of  Humanity. 

In  another  part  of  this  volume,  the  “Old  Master” 
makes  the  following  concise  statement  on  this  subject : 
“  If  for  the  Fall  of  man,  science  comes  to  substitute  the 
Rise  of  man,  it  means  the  utter  disintegration  of  all  the 
spiritual  pessimisms  which  have  been  like  a  spasm  in  the 
heart,  and  a  cramp  in  the  intellect,  of  men  for  so  many 
centuries.”  Regarding  the  scientific  study  of  religion, 
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this  worthy  has  much  to  say  that  merits  careful  attention. 
For  instance : 

We  know  a  good  deal  about  the  earth  on  which  we  lire.  But 
the  study  of  man  has  been  so  completely  subjected  to  our  pre* 
conceiTM  opinions,  that  we  have  got  to  begin  all  over  again.  We 
have  studied  anthropolopr  through  theology ;  we  have  now  to 
begin  the  study  of  theology  through  anthropology.  Until  we 
have  exhausted  the  human  element  in  every  form.of  belief,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  what  we  may  call  comparative  spiritual 
anatomy,  we  cannot  begin  to  deal  with  the  alleged  extra>human 
elements  without  blundering  into  all  imaginable  puerilities.  If 
yon  think  for  one  moment  that  there  is  not  a  single  religion  in  the 
world  which  does  not  come  to  ns  through  the  medium  of  a  pre¬ 
existing  language;  and  if  you  remember  that  this  language 
embodies  absolutely  nothing  but  human  conceptions  and  human 
passions,  you  will  see  at  once  that  every  religion  pre^supposes  its 
own  elements  as  already  existing  in  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

There  are  many  equally  profound  and  courageous 
reflections  on  the  science  of  religion  scattered  through 
this  book,  but  we  must  refrain  from  quoting  more  of  them, 
as  the  lighter  elements  in  its  composition  demand  notice. 
It  is  but  just,  however,  to  acknowledge,  before  leaving  this 
branch  of  the  work,  that  no  writer  has  ever  excelled  Dr 
Holmes  in  investing  a  weighty  subject  with  popular  inte¬ 
rest.  The  extracts  we  have  made  suffer  somewhat  in  this 
respect  from  being  separated  from  their  context. 

We  can  only  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  felicitous 
passages  which  abound  in  /  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table.’  Here  is  a  sentence  on  the  vowels  and  consonants, 
which  shows  keen  susceptibility  to  sound  and  poetic  power 
of  expression : 

There  is  a  fascination  in  the  mere  sound  of  articulated  breath  ; 
of  consonanU'^hat  resist  with  the  firmness  of  a  maid  of  honour, 
or  half  or  wholly  yield  to  the  wooing  lips  ;  of  vowels  that  flow 
and  murmur ;  the  peremptory  h  and  />,  the  brittle  I*,  the  vibrating  r, 
the  insinuating  s,  the  feathery the  velvety  v,  the  bell-voiced  m, 
the  tranquil  broad  a,  the  penetrating  e,  the  cooing  u,  the  emotional  o, 
and  the  beantiful  combinations  of  alternate  rock  and  stream,  as 
it  were,  that  they  give  to  the  rippling  flow  of  speech, — there  is  a 
fascination  in  the  skilful  handling  of  these  that  the  great  poets 
and  even  prose*  writers  have  not  disdained  to  acknowledge  and  use 
to  recommend  their  thought. 

John  Milton’s  views  -on  the  Woman  Question  form  the 
subject  of  a  cleverly  managed  bit  of  dialogue.  The  Poet 
having  laid  it  down  that  a  woman’s  business  was  to  please, 
and  that  a  woman  **  would  rather  talk  with  a  man  than  an 
angel  any  day,”  the  Toung  Girl  who  supports  herself  by 
writing  novels  for  the  newspapers  declares  his  opinion  to 
be  shocking,  and  threatens  to  show  him  op  in  one  of  her 
next  stories.  Whereupon  the  Lady  tells  the  Toung  Girl 
that  Milton  has  said  the  same  thing,  and  sends  for 
*  Paradise  Lost  ’  to  prove  the  assertion.  The  book  is 
brought,  a  little  volume,  covered  with  soft  white  leather  to 
protect  its  binding,  and  the  Toung  Girl  reads,  blushes, 
laughs,  and  slaps  the  book  down,  pronouncing  John  Milton 
‘‘a  horrid  man,”  who  had  as  many  wives  as  Bluebeard.” 
But  the  Master  wished  to  see  the  passage ;  the  book  was 
handed  to  him,  and  it  was  soon  found. 

llo  read  aloud  with  grand  scholastic  intonation  and  in  a  deep 
voice  that  silenced  the  table  as  if  a  prophet  had  just  spoken.  Thus 
suith  the  Lord  : — 

“  So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  bis  countenance  seemed 

Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse;  which  Eve 

Perceiving — ” 

went  to  water  her  geraniums,  to  make  a  short  story  of  it,  and  left 
the  two  “  conversationists,”  to  wit,  the  angel  Raphael  and  the 
gentleman, — there  was  but  one  gentleman  in  society  then,  you 
know, — to  talk  it  out, 

“  Yet  went  she  not,  ns  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high  ;  such  pleasure  she  reserved, 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress ; 

Her  husband  the  reUiter  she  preferred 
Before  the  angely  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather  ;  he  she  knew  would  intermix 


The  Scarabee  is  an  entomologist  who  has  chiefly  confined 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  genus  Scarabmus,  and 
regrets  that  he  has  not  done  so  exclusively,  as  “  the 


beetles  proj^r  are  quite  enough  for  the  labour  of  one  man’s 
life.”  He  is  described  as  a  thin,  dry  man  who  carries  “  a 
camphorated  atmosphere  about  him,  as  if  to  keep  the 
moths  from  attacking  him.”  He  furnishes  the  occasion 


for  more  than  one  disquisition  on  specialists,  “  the  cond 
insects  that  build  up  the  reefs  of  science,”  and  on  the 
tendency  of  science  to  breed  its  votaries  down  too  fast  into 
coral-insects.  Nowadays  you  have  a  society,  and  they 
come^  together  and  make  a  great  mosaic,  each  man 
bringing  his  little  bit  and  sticking  it  in  its  place,  but  so 
taken  up  with  his  pretty  fragment  that  he  never  thinks  of 
looking  at  the  picture  the  little  bits  make  when  they  are 
put  together.  Tou  can't  get  any  talk  cut  of  these 
specialists  away  from  their  own  subject,  any  more  than 
you  can  get  help  from  a  policeman  outside  of  his  own 
beat.” 

One  example  of  Dr  Holmes’s  treatment  of  another  class 
of  men,  and  we  must  part  from  this  pleasant  book.  A 
salesman  occupies  a  seat  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  but 
seldom  takes  part  in  the  talk.  His  silenoe  is  thus 
accounted  for  by  The  Poet,”  who  has  been  watching  and 
speculating  about  him  for  some  time : 

I  notice  particularly  a  certain  electrical  briskness  of  movement, 
such  as  one  may  see  in  a  squirrel,  which  clearly  belongs  to  his 
calling.  The  dry-goodsman’s  life  behind  his  counter  is  a  succession 
of  sudden,  snappy  perceptions  and  brief  series  of  co-ordinated 
spasms,  as  thus : — 

**  Purple  calico,  three  quarters  wide,  six  yards.” 

Up  goes  the  arm ;  bang  !  tumbles  out  the  flat  roll  and  turns 
half  a  dozen  somersets,  as  if  for  the  fun  of  the  thing;  the  six 
yards  of  calico  hurry  over  the  measuring  nails,  hunching  their 
backs  up,  like  six  cankerworms  ;  out  jump  the  scissors ;  snip,  clip, 
rip ;  the  stuff  is  whisped  up,  brown  -papered,  tied,  labelled, 
delivered,  and  the  man  is  himself  again,  like  a  child  just  come  out 
of  a  convulsion-fit.  Think  of  a  man’s  having  some  hundreds  of 
these  semi-epileptic  seizures  every  day,  and  yon  need  not  wonder 
that  he  does  not  say  much  ;  these  fits  take  the  talk  all  out  of  him. 


TRIBES  AND  CASTES  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

Hindu  Castes  and  Tribes  as  Represented  in  Benares,  By  the 
Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.B.  With  Illustrations.  Trubuer 
and  Co. 

Mr  Sherring  is  known  as  a  hard  worker  in  a  hopeless 
cause — the  **  conversion  ”  of  India,  and  perhaps  many 
well-meaning  ”  friends  of  missions  ”  will  find  much  less 
edification  in  his  present  work  than  in  its  predecessors — 
the  first,  a  report,  of  date  1856,  for  the  London  Missionary 
Society ;  the  second,  a  record  of  **  the  faithfulness  unto 
death  ”  of  the  Indian  Church,”  during  the  fiei^  months 
of  the  mutiny ;  and  the  third,  “  The  Sacred  City  of  the 
Hindus,”  which,  besides  being  a  complete  and  excellently 
written  guide-book  to  the  topography  and  antiquities  of 
Benares,  contains  very  curious  and  instructive  details  about 
those  goggle-eyed  gods  ”  whom  Mr  Shemng  has  been 
commissioned  to  supplant.  Other  readers,  however,  will 
be  grateful  to  him,  not  so  much  for  his  reports  and  “  cases  ” 
of  spiritual  awakenings,  as  for  the  book  before  us,  the  only 
consecutive  and  exhaustive  work  in  English  on  the  classifi¬ 
cation,  geographical  distribution,  callings,  and  customs,  of 
the  almost  countless  tribes  and  castes  of  Modem  India.  Of 
course,  labour  of  this  specially  secular  kind  is  intended  to 
subserve  what  the  missionaries  call  ”  the  web  and  woof  ” 
of  Indian  government — the  Christianizing  of  the  country. 
About  thirty  years  ago  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  had  occasion 
to  lecture  the  learned  University  of  Oxford  on  the  neglected 
truism  that,  before  preceding  to  overthrow  Hindu  institu¬ 
tions,  it  would  bo  just  as  well  for  us  to  acquire  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  them,  and  Mr  Sherring  does  well 
in  adopting  his  suggestion.  That  makes  the  book  valuable 
to  ordinary  readers.  Though  interspersed  with  speculations 
on  the  social,  political,  and  religious  aspects  of  caste,  the 

purely  statistical,  and  well  deserves 


work  is,  in  the  main,  purely  statistical,  and  well  deserves 
the  attention,  not  only  of  persons  specially  interested  in 
India,  but  of  every  student  of  comparative  society. 

The  first  part  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Brahmans,  all 
of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  seven  divine 
sages,  or  Risk  is.  But  their  first  classification  is  into  ten 
erreat  tribes,  five  of  which  are  called  the  ”  Gaur  ”  Brahmans, 
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^d  are  distributed  over  Hindostan,  while  the  “  Dravira  ” 
tribes  belong  to  the  Deccan.  Further,  each  great  tribe  is 
confined  within  tolerably  defined  geographical  limits,  which, 
for  the  Northern  division,  are  signified  by  the  titles, 
Kanoujiya  (N.  W.  Prorinces,  to  Benares),  Saraswati  (N. 
W.  of  India),  Gaur  (Delhi  and  Bengal)  Maithila  (Behar), 
likala  (Orissa)  ;  and,  for  the  Southern  division,  Maha¬ 
rashtra  (Mahratta  country),  Tailanga  (Telingana),  Dravira 

TTr.  /V  /n  on/1 


simile,  tucking  up  the  comer  of  his  apron  as  if  his  day’s 
work  were  done.  It  also  apMars  that  the  Bajpoot  (Kshatrya) 
tribes,  of  which  no  less  than  one  hundred  are  represented 
in  Benares,  and  whose  details  fill  the  longest  and  driest 
section  of  the  volume,  are  being  jostled  aside  in  the 
struggle  inaugurated  by  the  mighty  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers.  As  a  soldier,  the  Kshatrya  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  routine  of  the  native  army ;  as  a  ruler,  or  aristocrat. 


(Tiiinil  districts),  Karnata  (Carnatic),  and  Qurjar  he  has  become,  like  his  F.nglish  pigeon-shooting representa- 
(Gujerat).  In  addition,  there  are  twenty-five  “  supple-  tive,  a  mere  rent-receiver,  with  no  part  to  play  in  the 
nientary  ”  ones,  which  are  more  or  less  despised  by  the  destiny  of  his  country,  and  with  no  higher  ambition  than 
members  of  the  great  tribes  ;  and  among  them  are  the  the  honour  of  an  extra  gun  or  two  to  his  customary  salute, 
beef-eating,  dram-drinking  Brahmans  of  Nepaul  and  Eash-  As  to  the  rank  and  file  of  this  great  caste,  they  seem  to 
niir.  Again,  each  great  tribe  is  divided  into  several  sub-  take  more  kindly  to  agriculture  than  to  commerce.  We 
triheSf  each  sub-tribe  into  several  gotraSj  each  gotra  into  are  thankful  to  Mr  Sherring  for  his  observations  on  the 
several  clans^  each  clan  into  several  branches^  and  .each  desirableness  of  opening  useful  careers  for.  an  aristocracy 
branch  into  so  many  families^  each  member  of  which  is  still  which  still  wields  a  subtle  power  over  the  masses  of  India, 
further  distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  one  name  signifying  and  for  the  chapters  in  which  he  records  the  life  and  doings 
the  number  of  knots  in  the  sacred  cord  that  he  wears,  and  of  noble  and  intelligent  natives  who  have  been  foremost  in 
by  another,  showing  the  number  of  Vedas  that  were  read-^  support  of  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  is  the 
not  by  himself,  but— by  his  remote  ancestor.  This,  of  native  aristocracy  intelligent  enough  to  enable  the  Govern - 
course,  is  the  general  sketch,  or  theory,  to  which  there  may  ment  to  imitate  our  Mahommedan  predecessors,  who  scrupled 
be  thousands  of  exceptions.  Lastly,  let  the  reader  bear  in  not  to  employ  natives  in  the  highest  offices  in  the  army  and 
mind  that  these  subdivisions  are  sometimes  excessively  finance  ?  We  may  observe  that  the  question  is  one  which 
minute — e.y.,  the  fourth  sub-tribe  of  the  Kanoujiya  Brah-  is  replied  to  by  everlasting  jeremiads  in  the  columns  of  the 
mans  numbers  no  less  than  750  clans  ;  that  they  also  Hindu  press. 


apply  more  or  less  to  Bajpoots,  to  Vaisyas,  to  Sudras,  and 
in  a  word  to  each  of  the  almost  innumerable  inferior  castes 
and  sects  of  holy  beggars,  musicians,  buffoons,  hawkers, 
oilmen,  washermen,  potters,  weavers,  leatherworkers,  snake- 
charmers,  jugglers,  scavengers,  and  watchmen,  down  to  the 


whose  hereditary  trade  is  to  assist  at  the 


His  third  and  most  interesting  section,  set  apart  for  the 
VaisyaSy  SudraSy  and  mixed  castes  in  general,  shows  that 
Mr  Sherring  possesses  a  keen  and  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  the  social  changes  now  taking  place  in 
India.  These  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  creation 
of  a  middle  class,  whose  ranks  are  being  filled  by  the 


burning  of  the  dead ;  that  each  petty  division  is  not  only  Yaisyas,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  forsaken  their  hereditary 
isolated  from  its  co-ordinate  divisions,  but  even  frequently  agriculture  for  commerce  ;  by  the  upper  Sudras,  who, 
prohibits  cl^  intercourse  between  its  own  members ;  that  generally,  have  stepped  into  the  position  of  the  former ; 
the  author  furnishes  us  with  the  locality,  occupation,  and  g^eat  intermediate  caste  of  Kayasths,  or  writers, 

supposed  genealogy  of  vast  numbers  of  them  ;  that,  finally,  j^ave  proved  themselves  so  useful  as  accountants, 

there  may  bo  hundreds  of  tribes,  gotras,  or  clans  of  which  teachers,  and  lawyers.  The  short  paragraphs  in  this  and 
Mr  Shernng,  as  he  himself  suggests,  has  had  no  informa-  the  fiaal  section,  which  concerns  aboriginal  tribes  and  the 
tion  ;  and  he  will  both  understand  the  plan  and  value  of  lowest  castes,  are  full  of  curious  details,  upon  which  we 
the  work,  and  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  complex  cannot  enter  at  length.  But  we  may  instance  the  naked 
framework  of  our  vast  Indian  population  of  nearly  200  gg^t  of  Govains,  “  pests  of  society  and  incorri^ble  rogues,” 
millions.  -  T  j*  to  which,  however,  belongs  the  richest  banker  in  Mirzapore ; 

Most  readers  without  any  special  knowledge  of  Indian  another,  which  indulges  in  the  strange  custom  of  smashing 
su^cte  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  considerably  the  de-  cocoa-nuts  over  the  heads  of  ite  dead  friends  ;  another, 
tails  given  in  Mr  Sherring  s  first  seventeen  chapters  modify  whose  idea  of  piety  is  a  hand-washing  108  times  a  day  ;  a 
our  popular  notions  concerning  the  Brahmans.  Millions  of  fourth,  whose  filthy  members  maim  and  gash  them- 
them  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  commonly  associated  ggj^gg  until  the  spectator,  in  horror,  is  forced  to  bestow 
with  low-caste  tribes.  Brick-laying,  brick-making,  and  ^Ims ;  and  others  which,  by  a  kind  of  “  Darwinism,” 
petty  trading  are  among  the  occupations  of  one  section  of  hayg  brought  their  inherited  vocations  of  music,  or  bird- 
Orissa  Brahmans.  That  great  community  which  still  dwells  catching,  or  snake-charming,  to  the  height  of  perfection, 
in  the  valley  of  the  long-vanished  Saraswati  is  an  agncul-  ’^jjgn  jg  borne  in  mind  that  these  low-caste  men, 
tural  one;  and  a  comparison  of  its  condition  with  that  of  whose  very  shadow  is  pollution,  are,  in  their  way,  as  rigid 
the  early  A.iy an  people,  as  described  in  Mr  Wheeler  s  intro-  ^be  proudest  Brahman — so  that,  even  in  mundane 
auction  to  his  *  History,  corroborates  Mr  Sherring  s  theory  affairs,  one  man  must  convey  his  goods  on  a  donkey  only. 


that  such  tribes  are  the  genuine  representatives  of  the 
primitive  Brahman  race.  Not  to  mention  Brahmans  who 
act  as  cooks,  door-keepers,  Ac.,  the  tribe  called  Oanga- 
jputrasy  or  sons  of  the  Ganges,  whose  trade  is  to  escort 
pilgrims,  seems  to  bear  a  close  resemblance,  in  conduct  at 
any  rate,  to  our  Thames  watermen.  But,  amidst  any 
surroundings,  the  genuine  *  Brahman  is  still  the  most 
striking  figure  in  Hindoo  society.  With  his  light  com¬ 
plexion,  fine  forehead,  thin  lips,  keen  glance,  lofty  bearing, 
and  sharp  warning  of  his  approaching  presence,  he  is,  in 
our  author’s  words,  “  a  wonderful  specimen  of  humanity 
walking  God’s  earth.”  But  his  sacred  calling  is  rapidly 
falling  into  disrepute;  and  those  clever  pundits  from 
Kashmir,  whom  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal  describes  as 


and  another  on  a  bullock  only,  and  none  dare  act  as  his 
own  washerman,  while  all  believe  there  is  some  sacred 
sanction  for  these  restrictions — it  will  not  seem  very  sur¬ 
prising  that  Mr  Sherring  should  have  declared  the  whole 
system  of  caste  to  be  a  monstrous  engine  of  pride,  dis¬ 
sension,  and  shame,  which  could  only  have  been  invented 
in  an  utterly  diseased  condition  of  human  society,”  and 
that,  “  next  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  greatest  boon  to  India  would  be  ”  its  “  absolute 
and  complete  renunciation.” 

The  first  assertion  proceeds  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
significance  of  history.  How  the  institution  was  gradually 
developed  by  certain  outward  conditions  is  sufiSciently 
explained  in  a  page  or  two  of  Mr  Buckle’s  first  volume  ;  and 


the  most  eager  office-seekers  throughout  Northern  India,  that,  in  India,  one  cause  lay  in  race,  is  indicated  by  the 
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are  simply  being  impelled  by  a  new  spirit  whose  presence 
distinguishes  the  British  raj  from  all  its  predecessors. 


India  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  field  for  the  student  of 
social  changes,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace,  throughout  the 
acattered  hints  and  multifarious  details  of  this  book,  how 
the  civilisations  of  India  and  the  West  are  advancing,  so  to 


Sanscrit  equivalent  for  **  caste  ” — vamas — ^meaning  colour. 
Nor,  again,  is  caste  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  Abbe 
Dul^is,  who  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary,  pronounces 
decisively  in  its  favour  ;  while,  in  one  of  his  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  fearless  books  about  India,  Mr  Elliot  declares  that 
caste  has  done  more  for  the  morality  of  the  Hindus  than 


epeak,  in  parallel  planes.  Making  due  allowance  for  absence  Christianity  has  done  for  that  of  Englishmen.  It  is  a  sad 
of  shovel  hats  and  diversity  of  costume,  the  Hindu  guru  truth  that,  in  numberless  cases,  a  present  use  of  it  lies  in 
ts,  like  the  Christian  gvrUy  and,  according  to  Mr  Carlyle’s  the  segregation  of  the  conquerors  from  the  conquered.  For 
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example,  we  have  several  times  heard  natives  say,  “  You 
are  civilising  us,  but  you  have  taught  os  how  to  get  drunk.” 
But  still  the  question  remains,  how  best  to  g^t  rid  of 
it  ?  That  defiance  of  caste  laws  may  spoil  the  worldly 
prospects  of  inhabitants  of  even  a  commercial  city  like 
Bombay  was  forcibly  illustrated  by  M.  Dadabhai  Naoroji, 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  East  India  Association.  Caste 
also  has  its  religious  as  well  as  its  social  aspects ;  and 
the  laborious  trivialities  observed  in  every  Hindu  family, 
even  that  bag  in  the  donkey-cart,  in  which  Mr  Sherring's 
wandering  gipsy  carried  her  dead  husband’s  bones  for 
months  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  she 
might  finally  consign  them  to  the  holy  Ganges,  are  but 
facts  correlated  with  the  superstitious  reverence  felt  towards 
that  sacred  city”  of  Benares,  in  which  26,000  Brahman- 
bogies  lie  in  wait,  as  if  in  a  huge  spider’s  web,  for  the 
millions  of  credulous  pilgrims  who,  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  continent,  journey  thither  for  absolution. 
This  strange  social  fabric  is  gradually  crumbling  into  pieces, 
but  not  by  any  means,  as  Mr  Sherring  would  have  us 
believe,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Mr  Sherring, 
like  many  other  writers  on  India,  makes  an  astonishing 
confusion  between  the  Christian  creed  and  civilisation.  But 
the  most  potent  cause  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  and,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  schoolmaster,  a  generation  is  growing  up  in 
disbelief  in  a  system  by  which  society  is  split  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  silliest  differentioe^  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  woman  to  have  religious  scruples  about  eating  food 
cooked  by  her  own  husband,  and  in  which,  in  respect  of 
old-fashioned  notions,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
the  myth  that  represents  the  Brahman  as  sprung  from  the 
head  of  one  deity,  and  the  despised  Pasi  as  created  from 
the  perspiration  of  another. 


force;  in  the  highest,  it  is  a  rare  artistic  achievement 
Gautier’s  verse,  always  varied,  chiselled,  and  nicely  melo¬ 
dious,  has  become  infinitely  more  refined  and  exact  as  his 
vocabulary  grew  wider,  as  his  diving  expeditions  into  the 
most  primitive  literature  of  the  land  brought  fresh  forms 
and  similes  to  light.  ‘  Albertus,’  Gautier’s  first  long  poem 
or  the  *  Com^die  de  la  Mort,’  his  second,  both  of  which  are 
considerably  superior  in  point  of  artistic  execution  to  the 
best  of  De  Musset’s  tales,  seem  like  schoolboys’  essays 
beside  the  mature  purity  of  ‘  Emaux  et  Cam^es.’  The  fiiit 
poem  in  the  collection — ‘  AflSnit^s  Secretes,’  is  suflScient 
proof  of  the  perfection  Gautier  attained  in  his  latter  years. 
It  is  a  pantheist  madrigal  singing  the  loves  of  two  marble 
blocks  in  an  Attic  temple,  of  two  roses  in  the  days  of 
Bobadil,  two  doves  on  Venetian  cupolas.  Marble,  pearl 
rose,  and  dove,  all  dissolve,  all  die ;  pearls  melt,  marbles 
crumble,  flowers  fade,  birds  flee ;  each  particle  goes  to  melt 
in  one  deep  crucible,  and  swell 

la  p&te  universelle 
Faite  des  formes  qae  Diea  fond. 

Par  de  lentes  metamorphoses 

Les  marbres  blancs  en  blanches  chairs, 

Les  fleurs  roses  en  levres  roses 
Se  refont  dans  des  corps  divers, — 

Thence  the  secret  sympathies,  thence  the  appeals  of  scent 
and  light  and  colour^ and,  in  fine,  the  madrigal  asks : 

Vous  devant  qui  je  bruete  et  tremble. 

Quel  dot,  quel  fronton,  quel  rosier. 

Quel  dome  nous  connut  ensemble, 

Perle  ou  marbre,  fleur  on  ramier? 

The  ‘  Camaval  de  Venise  ’  is  exactly  the  fantastic  kaleido¬ 
scopic  theme  that  pleased  Gautier.  His  rhymes  glitter  like 
the  spangles  of  harlequin  ;  there  is  a  clatter  of  castagnettes, 
a  jingle  of  bells,  a  cascade  of  quick  carnival  apostrophes 
in  the  poem.  His  *  Nostalgies  d’Obelisque  ’  is  well 
known.  It  is  the  involuntary  duo  of  the  obelisk  of  Louqsor 
transported  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  that  which 
remains  in  Egypt.  There  is  much  of  the  personal  phantasy 
of  the  poet  in  the  complaint  of  the  Paris  trophy  : 

Oh  dans  centans  quels  laids  squclettes, 

Fera  ce  peuple  impie  et  fou, 

Qui  se  couche  sans  bandelettes 
Dans  des  cercneils  que  ferme  un  clou  ! 

The  ‘  Vieux  de  la  Vieille,’  the  only  poem  in  which  there 
is  the  slightest  national  sentiment,  is  equally  well  known- 
It  is  the  ballad  of  Sedlitz  made  real — singing  the  Old 
Guard  visiting  the  column  on  the  15th  December  : 

Ces  Achilles  d'nne  Iliade 
Qu’  Horo^re  n*  inventerait  pas ! 

Again,  in  ’  Buchers  et  Tombeaux,’  Gautier  returns  to 
his  old  anathema  on  Modern  Hideousness.  He  asks  for  the 
burning  of  the  dead,  so  that  nothing  may  remain  save 
”  what  the  butterfly  of  the  soul  leaves  of  dust  behind  it, 
and  what  endures  of  the  flame  on  the  tripod,  when  it  has 
flashed.”  There  is  not  one  sigh  of  sentimentality  in 
‘Emaux  at  Cam^es  ;’  none  of  the  proverbial  plaints  of  the 
“  Exile”  that  young  gentlemen  addicted  to  verse  commonly 
profess  to  be  ;  but  there  is  the  involuntary  sadness  of  frus¬ 
trated  aims,  impossible  hopes,  inappeasable  appetite8--ths 
sadness  of  a  man  clamouring  for  the  unattainable  in  a 
dead  and  unknown  tongue.  ^  The  little  piece  ‘  Apres  le 
Feuilleton’  has  a  natural  pathos  of  this  kind  for  whoever 
knows  Gautier’s  life,  in  the  service  of  taskmasters,  often  of 
poverty,  always  of  labour  that  wearied  and  disgusted  him- 
A  daily  contemporary,  the  self-elected  supreme  authority 
on  French  literature,  art,  society,  and  canards^  takes  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  Th6ophile  Gautier’s  death  to  re¬ 
proach  Parisian  writers  in  general,  and  the  dead  poet  in 
particular,  with  a  lack  of  ”  moral  sense.”  The  allegation 
is  certainly  not  to  be  refuted  ;  but  it  need  not  involve  an 
outpouring  of  scriptural  vials  on  the  cofiSn  just  closed.  It 
simply  implies  the  lack  of  a  natural  faculty — the  faculty  of 
ChrisUan  reverence,  or  the  faculty  of  pharisaical  hypocnsy. 
The  author  of  ‘  Mademoiselle  Maupin’  was  certainly  not 
an  ”  improving”  writer ;  but  his  sensuality  was  scarcely  a 
sin,  since  he  could  notr--every  act  and  labour  of  his  lif® 
proves  it — comprehend  the  spiritual.  And  it  remains  to 


THEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

Emau*  et  Canines.  Par  Th^phile  Gautier.  Paris:  Char- 
pentier. 

The  revised  edition  of  Th6ophila  Gautier’s  last  collection 
of  verse  had  only  been  completed  two  or  three  weeks  when 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  passing  away,  at  Paris,  in 
the  still  and  strange  Asiatic  atmosphere  of  his  home  at 
Neuilly.  The  privations  and  bitter  weather  of  the  ”  siege 
winter  ”  had  leR  a  lasting  mark  on  what  had  been  %  healthy 
and  hardy  frame.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  shook  his 
favourite  habits  of  thought  and  being.  The  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  clubs  of  the  Oommune,  the  debates  of  the 
Assembly,  completed  the  work.  His  doctors  designated  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  heart  and  a  ”  fluxion  de  poitrine  ”  as  the  cause 
of  his  death  ;  doctors  who  are  merely  moralists  and  study 
intellectual  anatomy — if  the  phrase  be  permissible — alone 
will  perceive  that  Gautier  died  of  a  plethora  of  politics. 
Poets  pestered  him  with  the  **  Essai  loyal ;”  painters  ques- 
tioned  him  concerning  the  purity  of  his  political  ”  redness 
Th^ophile  Gautier  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  imposition 
of  textile  fabrics  I  This,  to  apathetic  Alcibiades  of  1830 
must  have  been  more  mortal  than  any  malady  of  the  chest 
known  to  the  Faculty.  Three  glances  at  the  volume  wherein 
his  last  gems,  his  enamels  and  cameos,  are  set,  would  sufiSce 
to  prove  that  the  France  of  the  Dictatorship,  the  France 
of  the  Commune  and  of  M.  Adolphus  Thiers,  must  kill 
that  cold  anachronism,  Th^ophile  Gautier,  as  a  hot-house 
stifles  lilies.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  book — written  in 
honour  and  adoration  of  pure  art,  containing  no  song  of 
battle,  no  patriotic  burden,  no  political  lyricism — being 
composed  in  the  midst  of  the  milee  of  parties  and  armies, 
is  a  species  of  apathetic  Moriturus  te  salutat,”  thrown  at 
a  passive  and  forgotten  power,  that  stamps  the  poet’s  past 
and  defines  his  future.  ”  During  the  wars  of  the  Empire,” 
the  preface  says,  “  in  the  noise  of  brutal  cannon,  Goethe 
wrote  the  ‘  Divan  Occidental,’  fresh  oasis  where  art  reposes. 
Quitting  Shakespeare  for  Nisami,  perfumed  with  sandal,  he 
noted  in  oriental  metre  the  song  that  Hudhud  sighs.  And 
as  Goethe  on  his  divan  at  Weimar,  isolated  from  things, 
plucked  the  leaves  of  Hafiz’s  roses. 

Sans  prendre  garde  h  I’ouragan 
Qui  fouettait  roes  vitres  fenn^es, 

Moi,  j’ai  fait  Emaux  et  Cam^es.-’ 

In  the  meanest  sense  the  book  is  curious  as  a  tour  de 
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ALEXANDEE  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

J^lexander  von  Humboldt.  Eine  WiMenschaftliobt  Biographie  im 
Verein  mit  R.  Av^-Lallemant,  J.  V.  Carui,  A.  Dove,  H.  W.  Dove, 
J.  \V.  Ewald,  A.  H.  R.  Griaebacb,  J.  Ldwenberg,  0.  Pescbel, 
G.  H.  Wiedemann,  W.  Wundf.  Rearbeitet  und  berauagegeben 
TOO  Karl  Brubnt,  Profeaaor,  &c.,  in  Leipaig.  In  Three  Volumee. 
Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 

(TVaVd  Notice.') 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  refer  English  readers  to 
the  translation  of  this  work,  which  is  already  announced. 
After  Goethe,  Humboldt  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
interesting  and  important  figure  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
modern  Germany,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  how  large  a 
part  of  the  modern  spirit  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany 
stands  for.  In  our  notice  of  Humboldt  we  have  dwelt 
rather  on  the  personal  characteristics  that  distinguished 
him  among  his  contemporaries,  than  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  movement  tlat  went  on  around  him.  But  the 
biography  of  one  who  was  for  seventy  years  a  man  of  mark 
among  his  countrymen,  and,  laterally,  for  the  whole  edu¬ 
cated  world,  must  of  necessity  be  a  lively  commenta^  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  biography  is,  in  this  respect  also,  peculiarly  instruc¬ 
tive.  We  have  successively  passed  before  our  view  the 
Prussia  of  Frederic  the  Great’s  time,  the  literary  society 
of  Weimar,  Paris  under  the  first  Consulate  and  Empire, 
with  the  great  lights  of  the  scientific  world  that  adorned 
it — Cuvier,  Arago,  Laplace,  Jussieu,  and  the  rest.  Then 
we  have  Humboldt’s  removal  from  cosmopolitan  Paris  to 
provincial  Berlin,  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  intellectual  activity  among  his  countrymen, 
which  resulted,  even  within  his  own  lifetime,  in  transfer¬ 
ring  the  scientific  hegemony  from  France  to  Germany.  To 
conclude  the  rough  outline  given  in  our  previous  notices, 
we  must  refer  to  one  other  important  aspect  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  career.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  bos  life  he  occu¬ 
pied  a  place  at  the  Prussian  Court,  standing  in  the  very 
closest  relations  to  the  King,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  lU.,  and  to 
his  successor ;  and  the  period  during  which  he  was  a 
courtier  was  the  most  reactionary  of  all  the  reactionary 
periods  in  the  history  of  Prussia.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  republican  and  a  free> thinker  :  his  biographer  says 
that  he  believed  in  “  the  ideas  of  1789  ”  to  his  dying  day. 
We  have  here  apparently  a  very  remarkable  case  of  politic^d 
insincerity.  Goethe  also  was  a  courtier,  and  his  detractors 
have,  therefore,  called  him  a  sophist.  But  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Weimar,  whom  Goethe  served,  had  little  or  nothing  of 
the  **  unreason  of  princee  ”  when  compared  with  the 
Prussian  sovereign  that  Humboldt  served.  The  real  cause 
of  his  taking  office  at  the  Court  was  a  pecuniary  one.  On 
his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank 
of  Kammerherr,”  and  he  enjoyed  the  pension  attaching 
to  this  office  during  the  twenty  years  that  he  spent  in 
Paris.  At  the  King’s  desire,  he  came  to  reside  at  Berlin, 
and  he  probably  felt  it  impossible  for  him  to  decline  the 
duties  of  his  office  while  receiving  the  emoluments.  He 
had  expended  most  of  his  fortune  on  his  travels  and  in  the 
publication  of  his  great  work.  How  Humboldt  comported 
himself  as  courtier  and  royalist  is  a  very  interesting  point. 
Heine  says,  of  the  government  of  Frie^ch  Wilhelm  XXL: 

”  This  Prussia,  how  it  understands  to  make  use  of  its  people. 

Xt  knows  how  to  derive  benefit  even  from  its  revolutionaries. 
For  its  State>comedy  it  requires  performers  of  every  colour. 

Xt  knows  how  to  use  .e^en  Zebras  striped  with  the  tricolor. 
Hegel  must  justify  servitude  and  the  itatvs  quo  as  accord¬ 
ing  to  reason.  Schleiermacher  must  protest  against  liberty 
and  enjoin  Christian  submission  to  the  will  of  the  autho¬ 
rities.  .  .  What  shall  X  say  of  Schleiermacher,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bed  Eagle,  of  the  third  class !  He  was  once 
a  better  knight,  and  was  himself  an  eagle,  and  he 
belonged  to  the  first  class,”  Among  lus  northern 
Jesuits  ”  Heine  does  not  mention  Humboldt,  and  the  de. 
mocracy  of  Berlin  seem  to  have  looked  to  him  as  a  trust¬ 
worthy  friend.  During  the  time  of  the  barricades  in  1848, 
the  crowd  stopped  at  his  house  in  the  Oranienburgerstrasse 
and  made  a  friendly  demonstration.  When  they  came  to 
the  royal  palace  they  called  out  first  for  the  King  and  then 
for  Humboldt,  who  came  forward  and  bowed.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  his  life  to  indicate  that  he  did 
violence  to  his  principles  in  identifying  himself  with  the 


Court.  An  illustrative  incident  occurred  in  1847.  The 
occasion  was  a  public  sitting  of  the  Berlin  Academy  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  a  historical 
address  was  delivered  by  Friedrich  von  Baumer,  which 
turned  chiefly  on  the  great  monarch’s  ideas  of  toleration 
and  religious  free-thousht.  The  audience  treated  it  ns  a 
satire  on  the  well-known  pietistic  leanings  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  the  King,  who  was  present, 
was  greatly  shocked  at  the  laughter  with  which 
many  points  were  greeted.  On  going  out  he  said  to 
Humboldt,  One  must  listen  to  laughter  about  things  that 
are  rather  a  subject  for  weeping.”  Speaking  of  this 
incident  in  a  letter,  Humboldt  says  that  the  King  was 
certainly  little  pleased  with  the  tirade  against  the 
theologians,  and,  he  adds,  **  we  '  live  in  a  sensitive 
(hautwunden)  time.”  He  declares  that  he  folly  shared 
Raumer’s  religious  and  political  views,  but  he  believed  that 
he  **had  made  a  mistake  in  the  form.”  Princes,  he  said, 
are  unreasonable  after  the  manner  of  princes  {Prinzeu 
eind  prinxlich  unveniunftig)  ;  and  he  would  probably  have 
recognised  the  unreason  of  princes  as  a  phenomenon  and  a 
force  in  the  social  world  in  the^  'xme  spirit  as  he  regarded 
the  forces  of  nature.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  view  that 
would  have  been  most  in  keeping  with  his  objective  habit 
of  mind.  But  he  looked  forward  to  the  inevitable  march 
of  events  as  hopefully  as  any  republican  militant.  A 
certain  piece  of  absolutism  on  the  part  of  a  German  sove¬ 
reign  he  describes  as  a  return  to  the  old  principle  of  Vetat 
ceet  mot;  and,  he  adds,  “Those  occurrences  further  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  slumbering  Germany.” 

I  To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  work  before  us.  Xn  a 
former  notice,  we  expressed  our  high  estimate  of  the  first 
volume.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume,  by  another 
writer,  treating  of  Humboldt  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  is 
of  a  much  more  diffuse  and,  in  some  places,  quite  long- 
winded  character.  The  writer  remarks  that  “  where  the 
development  ceases,  history  loses  her  office,”  and  he  thinke 
that  the  later  years  of  Humboldt’s  life  require  a  different 
handling.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  biography 
has  gained,  as  a  whole,  by  being  assigned  to  more  than  one 
writer.  The  work  claims  to  Iw  “  a  scientific  biography,” 
and  a  division  of  labour  looks  at  first  sight  very  proper  for 
such  a  work.  But  the  first  two  volumes  are  bi(^aphical 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  not  especially  scientific,  while 
the  third  volume,  which  is  made  up  of  contributions  by 
eight  different  writers,  is  strictly  scientific,  and  not  at  all 
biographical.  The  estimates  of  Humboldt’s  scientific  labours 
which  it  contains  are  written  by  men,  each  of  them  eminent 
in  his  own  department,  and  are  rigorously  critical.  This 
part  of  the  work,  no  doubt,  serves  an  important  purpose^ 
and  it  will  probably  contribute  more  to  perpetuate  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  fame  than  the  volumes  devoted  to  bis  personal 
biography.  Xt  is  virtually,  however,  an  appendix  to  the 
biography  and  quite  separable  from  it. 


THE  MAGAZINES  FOB  NOVEMBER. 

We  must  not  quite  pass  by  the  magazines  for  this  month,, 
but  the  space  at  our  command  is  quite  inadequate  for  even 
a  brief  notice  of  all  the  good  things  contained  in  them,  of 
which  there  is  an  unusual  profusioD.  On  several  papers^ 
had  we  room,  we  should  be  tempted  to  comment  in  separate 
articles.  The  Contemporary,  for  instance,  contains  an 
essay,  by  Mr  Eubule-Evans,  on  “  Constitutional  Germany,” 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  especially  interesting,  fur¬ 
nishing,  as  it  does,  a  clear  and  vigorous  exposition  of  the 
stages  by  which  t^  present  internal  condition  of  the  Gor¬ 
man  empire  be*  been  reached.  Written  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
bitterness  against  Prince  Bismarck,  it  forcibly  leads  up  to 
its  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  that  can  really  give 
stability  and  permanence  to  the  new  empire  is  a  policy  of 
internal  reform  in  lieu  of  the  present  policy  of  external 
aggrandisement.”  **  Of  this,**  the  writer  adds,  **  there  is, 
as  yet,  no  sign.”  Happily,  he  is  mistaken  here.  Great 
things  may  be  hoped  from  the  dead-lock  now  caused  in 
Prussia  by  the  Peers*  rejection  of  the  County  Reform  Bill. 
A  somewhat  kindred  article,  that  is  well  worth  reading,  is  by 
M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  in  the  Fortnightly,  on  “  The  Cleric^ 
Party  in  Belgium  ;’*  and  other  very  pertinent  articles  are  by 
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Mr  AriHar  Arnold  in  the  Contemporary t  on  **  Free  Trade 
in  Land/*  and  by  Mr  Enatchbull-Hugessen,  in  Macmillan^ 
oa  Bedistribution  of  Political  Power.**  Electoral 
reformers  may  take  heart  when  an  Under>Secretary  of 
State  declares,  anent  the  redistribution  of  seats  and  the 
representation  of  minorities,  that  **  there  is  just  cause  for 
an  agitation  in  favour  of  a  great  and  sweeping  change.** 
Mr  Hugessen’s  suggestions  are  not  verv  profound  or  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but  they  help  to  show  that  the  question  is  being 
thought  of,  and  that  even  Government  officials  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  criticise  Mr  Hare*s  scheme. 

Mr  Frederic  Harrison  loses  none  of  his  vigour  as  a 
pamphleteer,  but  he  seems  to  be  growing  more  of  a 
preacher.  In  his  Fortnightly  article  “On  the  Supposed 
Necessity  of  Certain  Metaphysical  Problems  ’*  there  is  some 
excellent  mockery  of  “  the  metaphysico-theological  phantas¬ 
magoria  **  with  which  metaphysicians  and  theologians 
amuse  themselves,  vex  one  another,  and  dazzle,  without 
enlightening,  the  world ;  but  many  who  may  admire  and 
agree  with  the  body  of  his  essay  will  hardly  adopt  its  very 
Comtist  conclusion.  “  A  religion  of  action,’*  he  says,  “  a 
religion  of  social  duty,  devotion  to  an  intelligible  and  sen- 
sible  Head,  a  real  sense  of  incorporation  with  a  living  and 
controlling  force,  the  deliberate  effort  to  serve  an  immortal 
Humanity — this  and  this  alone  can  absorb  the  musings 
and  cravings  of  the  spiritual  man.** 

Two  other  very  interesting  papers  in  the  Fortnightly  are 
by  Mr  John  Morley  on  “  Eousseau  in  Paris,**  and  by  Mr 
A.  J.  Booth  on  “Fourier,** — the  latter  being  the  first  half 
of  a  most  concise  exposition  of  the  great  socialist’s  theories, 
which  Mr  Booth  does  not  here  criticise,  recommend,  or 
blame. 

Fraser  contains  a  very  instructive  paper  on  “  The  Pan- 
thays  of  Yiin-nan,”  written  by  a  Secretary  of  Legation  in 
China ;  Mr  Conway’s  Boyal  Institution  lectures  on  “  De¬ 
monology  ;  **  some  “  New  Tales  from  the  Norse,**  by  Mr 
Ralston ;  “  Six  Months  of  Prefecture  under  Gambetta,” 
by  one  of  the  Dictator’s  officials  ;  and  a  noteworthy  article 
on  “ Mis-Education,**  by  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  the  “Jour¬ 
neyman  Engineer,**  who  very  properly  urges  that  “  the 
great  educational  weakness  of  the  mass  of  the  people  lies, 
not  in  the  number  of  them  who  are  not  sent  to  school  at 
all,  but  in  the  mis-education  of  those  of  them  who  are 
sent,**  and  that  “  this  important  truth  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  realised  by  those  into  whose  hands  has  fallen 
tie  power  of  practically  dealing  with  the  question  of 
nitional  education.** 

BlacJcicood  is  not  very  interesting  this  month.  In  Mac¬ 
millan ,  besides  Mr  Hugessen’s  article,  is  one  by  Mr  Freeman, 
on  “  Saalburg  and  Saarbriicken,”  while  the  magazine  opens 
with  an  eloquent  lecture  by  Mr  Jebb  on  “  The  Genius  of 
Sophocles.”  The  ComhiU  contains  a  good  paper  on  “The 


•Darirln,  Charles.— The  Expreesion  of  the  Emotions  in  Men  and 

With  rhoU^pbic  and  other  lUustrations.  (Crown  8^  m' 

12s.)  Mniraj.  ’  m 

r.rjMn,  B.  L.  -Bmd  wd  Chen,  ud  EImo.  (Sto,  pp.  lot  u.)  TInu. 

Brothers.  ' 

♦Fronde,  James  Anthonj.— The  English  In  Ireland  in  the 
Century.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  (8vo,  pp.  xr 
Longmana  ’  ' 

nowitt,  William.— Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Host  Eiai«>*nt 

Poets.  With  42  Illustrations.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  Till,  foe,  7a  6^ 

Ingelow,  Jean.— The  Little  Wonder-Hom.  A  New  Series  of 
Told  to  a  Child.*  With  15  Illustrations.  (84mo,  pp  Ir  35a. 

Henry  8.  King  and  Co.  ^ 

Jamieson,  Rer.  George.— Causality  ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Law 

^^^d.  ^Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  (8to,  pp.  Ixxxur’St) 

With  24  Page  IllD.tr,. 

Farran. 

♦Lanfrey,  P. — The  History  < 

604,  12a)  Macmillan. 

Low,  Lieut  C.  R.— The 
Coloured  Illustrations 


rory  or  napoleon  the  First.  Vol.  II.  (Sro,  pp.  m 

-The  Great  Battles  of  the  British  Navr  Wio. 

-  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  496,  5s.)  Routiedifa 

♦Lilbke,  Dr  Wilhelm.- History  of  Sculpture  from  the  Earliest  Ase^thA 
Present  Time.  Translated  by  F.  E.  BunnMt.  With  Numero^ 
Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes.  (4to,  pp.  xli,  409,  yUi,  500, 4^0 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  •  -  ; 

•Lyons,  R.  T.— A  Treatise  on  Relapsing  or  Famine  Ferer.  (Crown  Svn 
pp.  xi,  384,  7a  6d.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co.  v'-rownovo, 

Malleus  Ritualisticum ;  or,  the  Ritual  Reason  W'by.  (Crown  Sro  on  on 
is.)  Efflingham  Wilson.  ^  °To,pp.  vo, 

•Mill,  John  Stuart.— A  System  of  Logic.  In  Two  Volumes  Eiehth 
Edition.  (8t(^  pp.  XX,  563,  XT,  5.^7,  25a)  Longmans.  * 

Mostyn,  Sydney.— The  Surgeon^s  Secret.  A  NoreL  (Crown  Sro  nn 
lOs.  6d.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

•Mounsey,  Augustus  H.— A  Joum^  through  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Interior  of  Persia.  With  a  Map.  (8vi>,  pp.  xi,  336,  14a)  Smith 
Elder,  and  Co.  * 

•Palgrare,  William  Gifford.- Essays  on  Eastern  Questiona  (8vo.  no.  ril 
349,  lOs.  6d.)  Macmillan.  * 

•Reid,  T.  W”.— Cabinet  Portraits :  Sketches  of  Statesmen.  (Crown  8to 
pp.  viii,  303,  7s.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  ’ 

Beimard  the  Fox,  The  Pleasant  History  of.  Translated  by  the  late 
Thomas  Roscoc.  Illustrated  with  nearly  100  Designs  by  A.  T.  Elwes 
and  John  Jellicoe.  (Small  4to,  pp.  xv,  136,  7s.  u.)  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Shuckburg,  E.  S.— Cicero’s  Second  Philippic,  Translated  into  Englirh, 
with  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notea  Second  Edition.  (Crown 
8to.  pp.  viii,  79,  3s.)  Macmillan. 

♦Symonds,  John  Addington  —An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante. 

(Crown  8to,  pp.  riu,  271,  7a  6d.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

♦Trevelyan  Papers,  Part  III.  With  Introduction  to  Parts  I.,  11.,  and  HI. 
Edited  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  and  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan.  (4to, 
pp.  Iviii,  348.)  Camden  Society. 

Watts.  J.  G — The  Life  and  Adventores  of  a  Little  Bird,  and  other  Talea 
(Fcap  8to,  pp.  96.)  Cassell. 

[♦  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

The  first  week  in  November  brings  several  very  impor¬ 
tant  books,  and  also  the  first  instalment  of  the  gaily-bound 
and  profusely-illustrated  volumes  that  are  issued  in  great 
num^rs  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  tastes  during  the 
few  weeks  preceding  the  great  present-making  season  of 
Christmas.  Among  the  latter — leaving  out  of  account  the 
handsome  English  edition  of  Dr  Liibke’s  *  History  of  Sculp¬ 
ture,*  which  needs  a  full  notice — the  chief  is  Mr  William 
Howitt’s  Homes  and  Haunts  of  British  Poets,  This, 
though  the  third  edition  of  a  work  that  was  published 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  will  be  to  many 
readers  as  fresh  as  a  new  book.  Much  that  is  in  it,  more* 
over,  is  really  new,  its  information  being  corrected  and 
completed  to  the  present  day.  It  contains  genial  and  accu¬ 
rate  memoirs  of  forty  English  poets,  beginning  with  Chaucer 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

BNOina  VOVBMBIB  6. 

Ad  Misoricordiam.  A  Novel-  In  Two  Volumes.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  Dr  Armstrong.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  228,  386,  21s.)  Newby. 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.— Little  Men :  Life  at  Plumfield  with  Jo’s  Boys.  (12mo, 
pp.  332,  Is.  6d.).  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  — 

Alcott,  Louisa  M. — Little  Women  ;  or,  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy.  (I2mo. 
pp-  221,  Is  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Alcott,  Louisa  31.— Little  Women  Wedded;  a  Sequel  to  *  Little  Women.* 
(12mo,  pp.  242,  Is.  6d  )  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Auerbach,  llerthold. — Little  Barefoot ;  or.  Strive  and  Trust.  A  Tale  of 
Village  Life.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Duloken.  With  75  Illustrations 
by  B.  Vnutier.  (4to,  pp.  vl.  195,  7s.  6d.)  Routledge. 

Bartley,  George  C.  T.— (Evident  Knowledge  Papers.  Nos.  I  to  12. 
(12mo,  pp.  154,  la.)  Labour  News  Office,  335  Strand. 

Boothby,  Mrs  Letitia,  Memoirs  of.  Written  by  Herself.  Edited  by 
Clark  Russell.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  322,  7s.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Brand,  Louia.—Urban  Grandier,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap  8vo,  pp.  81.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Bulkeley,  Henry  J. — Walled  In,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii, 
116,  5s.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Capricorn  us.  —  Busli  Essays.  (8vo,  pp.  47.)  Adam  and  Charles 
risck. 

*Cam4,  Louis  de.— Travels  in  Indo-China  and  the  Chinese  Empire.  With 
a  Notice  of  the  Author  by  the  Count  de  Camd.  Translatra  from  the 
French.  (Sro,  pp.  xxi,  365,  16i.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Cowan,  Keircdy.— Poems.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vl,  112,  5s.)  Smith,  Elder, 
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to  many  a  visitor  in  Germany.”  The  local  colouring  of 
‘  Baarfiiszele  *  is  well  brought  out  by  the  six  dozen  and 
more  very  pretty  illustrations  that  have  been  contributed 
to  this  new  edition  by  M.  Vautier,  and  the  whole  book  is  as 
tasteful  in  its  form  as  it  is  excellent  in  its  matter. 

Miss  Ingelow’s  Little  Wonder-Horn  is  a  pretty  collection 
of  fourteen  stories  for  children.  Some,  like  **  The  Ouphe 
of  the  Wood,”  are  charming ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Miss 
Incelow  goes  beyond  her  audience  in  such  a  tale  as  “  Nine¬ 
teen  Hundred  and  Seventy-two,”  which  relates  some 
occurrences  that  are  supposed  to  happen  a  century  hence. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  school-room  in  such  an  adver¬ 
tisement  as  this,  dated  1972: — Luminous  apparel  being 
now  so  cheap  as  to  bring  abundance  of  light  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes,  the  proprietors  of  this  railway  declare 
it  to  be  unlawful  to  burn  atmospheric  air  in  any  of  their 
carriages ;  and  to  insure  safety  and  comfort  to  all,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  submarine  tunnels,  they  give  notice  that  no 
person  shall  travel  on  any  of  their  lines  without  a  cloak 
.  which  emits  sufficient  light  to  read  by,  or  at  least  a  cap, 
the  halo  round  which  is  three  feet  in  diameter.” 

Miss  Alcott’s  Little  Men  and  LitUe  Women,  favourites 
too  well  known  to  need  commendation,  appear  in  cheap 
editions,  the  latter  being  divided  into  two  volumes,  of 
which  the  second  is  distinguished  by  the  new  title,  Little 
Women  Wedded. 

A  new  edition  of  Heynard  the  Fox  is  illustrated  by  about 
*  a  hundred  pictures  by  Mr  Elwes  and  Mr  Jellicoe,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  well  done,  while  several  of  them  show  an 
unusual  amount  of  sly  humour  and  artistic  drawing. 

A  more  modest,  but  very  welcome,  gift-book  is  The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  a  Little  Bird^  and  other  Tales,  by  Mr 
J.  G.  Watts.  Besides  the  longest  tale,  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  volume,  it  contains  three  others,  “Left  till 
Called  For,”  ^‘The  Quarryman’s  Christmas  Guest,”  and 
Bob  Waggles.”  Mr  Watts  is  always  humorous,  and  he 
often  shows  considerable  power  of  description. 

Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses  is  the  Christmas  number 
of  Tinsley's  Magazine,  written  by  Mr  Farjeon,  who  has 
inherited  some  of  Dickens’s  homely  pathos,  and  who, 
though  he  writes  good  novels,  generally  shows  greater 
ability  in  short  tales  like  this. 

Mr  Bartley  is  doing  capital  work  in  writing  his  Provident 
Knowledge  Papers,  a  series  of  penny  tracts,  of  which  the 
first  dozen  are  before  us.  Each  inculcates  in  a  separate 


direction  the  desirability  of  providence  among  persons  with 
small  incomes,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  practised. 
Thus,  some  treat  of  various  sorts  of  savings’  banks, 
others  of  the  best  means  of  buying  pensions  or  life  in¬ 
surances  for  a  few  pence  a  week  or  a  month,  and  others 
advocate  economy  in  purchasing.  All  are  written  in  a 
telling  way,  and  teach  excellent  lessons. 


NEW  BOOKS 

TO  BE3  ISSTJEX)  IsTEXT  ’WEEIC. 
A  SEARCH  after  SUNSHINE  j  a  Visit  to  Algeria  in 

1871.  By  Lady  HERBERT,  Author  of  'Impressions  of  Spain.* 
crown  Sto.  With  upwards  of  Twenty  Illustrations  engraved 
by  George  Pearson.  16s. 

OUR  WORK  in  PALESTINE :  a  History  of  .the 

Researches  conducted  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land*^by  Cantaina 
WILSON,  ANDERSON,  WARREN,  Ac.  (Issued  by  the  ^mmittee 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.)  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Fifty 
Woodcuts  and  Plans.  Fcap.  8yo,  3s.  6d. 

A  SCAMPER  to  SEBASTOPOL  and  JERUSALEM. 

By  JAMES  CBEAQH.  8ro,  16s. 

A  NEW  and  POPULAR  EDITION  of  SOUTH  SEA 

BUBBLES.  By  the  EARL  and  the  DOCTOR.  Crown  8yo,  6s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

DORA’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRjETORIUM.*’  Sise,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dors  Oallert,  33  New  Bond-street  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  la;  in  cloth,  2a, 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  .‘EXAMINER.’ 
CONTENTS : 

The  Female  Franchise-,  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities  "The  Woman 
Qneation ;  ’*  The  Vice  of  Contentment ;  Women  and  War ;  Women  and 
Work;  Dowries:  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise;  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease;  Rising  in  Life;  The  Education  of  Women ;  Mothers'  Wrongs. 

The  "Papers  reprinted  from  the  'Examiner,'"  and  entitled  '*The 
Woman  Qneation,"  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  aabject  Some  of  tneae  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  suggea- 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  mneh  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minda  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  snhject."— The  Metropolitan. 

Q.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand. 


PATENT 


FIELD’S 

‘OZOEEBIT  CANDLES. 


IMPROVED  IN  COLOUR. 


IMPROVED  IN  BURNING. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

POLITICAL  BCONOKT. 

PROFESSOR  L.  H.  COURTNEY,  M.A.,  will 
deliver  an  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE,  open 
to  the  public,  on  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12th. 
Ht  6':K)  p.m.  There  will  be  two  independent 
(oorses  of  twelve  lectures  each,  one  on  successive 
ruesdays,  the  other  on  successive  Thursdays,  at 
0'30  p.m.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  the  Class.  Fee 
for  each  course,  £1  Is. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B  A., 
Secretary  to  the  Council. 

October  28th,  1872. 

'TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  WINTER 

A  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET  PICTURES 
by  British  and  Foreign  ArtisU  is  NOW  OPEN  at 
the  French  Gallery.  120  Pallmall,  from  half-past 
uine  till  half-past  five  o'clock.— Admission,  Is.; 
catalogue,  6d. 


ATOW  OPEN,  the  WINTER  EXHI-  pANCER  HOSPITAL  (1861), 

In  BITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  FRENCH  Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 


at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  Nov.  10.— JOHN  HOPKINSON, 
|^,^D.8c.,[B.A.  (Cambridge),  on  "A  Bar  of 

Annual  subscription,  £1 .  Payment  at  the  door, 
BhUUng^^’  (reserved  seats).  One 


ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond-street,  from  10  till  6. 
Admission  Is., including  catalogue.  Director,  Mr 
DURAND  RUEL. 


atational  institution  for 

In  diseases  of  the  skin. 


Phtsician— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray's-inn-road,  King’s- 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten ;  evening,  Brom  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  neceasitons  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  See. 

PHOENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

street  and  Charing-cross,  London.  Esta- 
bUsbed  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  , 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary.  I 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  a  sermon 
preached  by  Hie  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said :  "  Thera  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  ona  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosttcated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  hild  before  you— eouid  yon  be  shown 
its  seventy,  so  as  to  see  it  In  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  witn  Cue  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  aacriflee 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  ooold  miti|^te  such 
misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  those  sufferinga 
exist  as  surely  as  if  thev  were  q>read  before  th^ 
eyes.  This,  therefore.  Is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  neariy 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  It  endeavours  to 
remove." 

New -Ward  OPENED,  which  entails  a  mneb 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  8t  James’s 
Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  8trand. 

Oat- Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  8,000  SHARES,  IN  2,000  PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATES  OF  FOUR  SHARE 

OF  £20  EACH,  PER  CERTIFICATE,  OF  THE 


LIMA  RAILWAYS  COMPANY, 


IVhose  Lines  run  from  Lima  to  Callao,  and  from  Lima  to  Chorrillos. 

The  Dividend  declared  for  the  year  1870  wat  11 J  per  cent,  per  annnm. 

The  Dividend  declared  for  the  year  1871  was  12^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Three  Quarterly  interim  dividends^  at  the  rate  of  12^  per  cent  per  annum,  have  already  been  declared  on  account  of  the 
current  years  profits,  and  as  the  traffic  returns  for  the  present  year,  referred  to  herein,  show  a  considerable  increase  over  tha 
same  period  of  1871,  if  the  same  ratio  continues  for  the  remaining  four  months  the  dividend  for  the  year  1872  will  probablv 
be  about  16  per  cent,  per  annum.  ^ 

Price  of  Subscription :  ^100  per  certificate  of  four  shares,  being  per  share  premium, 


-  .  r  1  A  *  ‘j  j  i  t — '  • - , - ’  t - ®  ^  subscribers,  on  the 

basis  or  last  year  s  dividend,  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  pnoe  of  subscription,  and  on  the  estimated  traffic  returns  of 
1872  of  about  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  • 


M£SSBS  G£0HG£  BURNAND  and  00.  are  instructed 
to  dispose  of  the  above-mentioned  8,000  fullj  paid-up  Shares  of  the 
Lima  Railways  Ckimpsny  (Limited),  one  of  the  most  remtmeratlTe  mi.  way 
undertakings  known. 

Those  Shares  form  part  of  the  total  capital  of  40,000  Shares  of  AQO  sacb. 
constituting:  the  Share  Capital  of  the  Company. 

The  price  at  whleh  su^  Shares  (with  benedt  of  soomlng:  Profits)  are  now 
offsrea  for  subscription  is  4100  per  Certificate  of  Four  Shares,  payment  for 
Which  will  be  accepted  as  follows : 

£10  on  each  Certificate  payable  on  Application. 

SO  „  „  „  „  Allotment 

30  „  „  „  ,,  14th  December,  1872. 

30  „  „  „  „  14th  tannery,  187S. 

£100 

The  option  is  reserved  to  applicants  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  the  instal¬ 
ments  in  advance  on  any  date  when  an  instalment  falls  due  under  dlwunt 
at  10  par  cant  per  annum. 

The  Limn  Hnllwnys  Company  (Limited)  possess  two  distinct  Unas  of 
Railway,  vis.  one  from  LinM,  tbs  onpltni  of  Psm,  to  Callao,  the  princtat^ 
seaport ;  the  other  line  from  Lima  to  Chorrillos-^s  Brlf^ton  of  Psru^ 
beinr  a  seaside  town  of  great  popnlarity>-ths  two  fonning  a  total  of wbont 
siahteen  miles. 

llie  following  are  the  Dividends  dsolared  by  tbs  Company  for  the  years 
1870, 1871,  and  on  account  of  187S  i— 

Per  cent  per  annum. 

For  the  year  1870 .  fij 

ic»i  141  /  oarrying  forward  a  balanee  of 

”  .  *  •(.  £8,075  to  next  account. 

And  «n  account  f  1«7?  thru.  In^m) 
ot  the  year ...(  "  “'/ *** 

Since  the  year  1860  Dividends  have  been  paid  quarterly,  and  for  the  year 
1871  four  quarterly  Dividends  of  2|  per  cent  each,  equal  to  10  per  cent ,  have 
been  paid,  and  also  a  final  Dividend  of  2|  per  cent.,  completing  the  Divi¬ 
dend  for  the  year  of  12i  per  cent. 

The  traffic  receipts,  as  far  as  advised,  during  the  present  year,  have  con¬ 
siderably  exceeded  the  receipts  for  the  year  1871,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  figures : 

^  1871.  1872. 

Gross  Receipts— January .  £16,590  .  £  1 1,774 

„  February  ...  15,084  17,702 

„  March  .  17,1570  10,720 

..  April .  16,311  10,2.33 

„  May  .  15,886  18,430 

„  June  .  15,044  17.229 

July  .  15,087  .  16,264 

,.  August  .  15,584  17,480 


ordinary  and  extraordinary  taxes  for  a  period  of  80  yeari,  after  which  they 
are  to  continue  to  be  free  irom  ail  extraordinary  taxes 
The  valuable  nature  of  the  lines  will  best  be  sesa  by  the  following  table 
of  the  results  of  tbs  Inst  four  years'  traffic : 

Average  iWorklng  expenses  Total  net 
seeipt  per  including  all  Lon-  receipts 
mile  I  don,  and  other  for  the 
weex.  charge.  year. 


Gross  receipts  | 
from  passengers  end 
goods.  j 


1868  . *  £119,000  £1.38  574  £80,442 

1869  . 1  144,890  ICO  48  74,554 

1870  . !  17«,624  210  464’  94.«7 

1871  . *  190,452  222  46!  102,237 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  daring  the  short  space  of  four  years 
the  net  revenue  of  tbs  lines  has  mors  than  doubled. 

The  returns  for  the  present  year,  so  far  as  received,  as  already  mentioned, 
exceed  even  this  rate  of  progn'ssioD,  and  should  it  continue— of  which  there 
is  little  doubt — the  present  net  annual  revenue  will  have  again  mors  than 
doubled  during  ths  next  four  to  six  years ;  and  although  some  competition 
frosD  other  Hues,  necessary  to 'accommodate  the  vast  traffic  of  tt»c  district,  will 
then  be  in  existence,  ths  rapid  development  of  the  traffic,  and  the  favourable 
position  of  the  existing  lines  of  the  Lima  Railwavs  Company  (Limited), 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  most  competent  to  Juuge,  amply  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  its  great  prosperity. 

On  the  basis  of  ths  dividend  of  last  year  tbs  return  to  subscribers  is  at  the 
rats  of  upwards  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  invested,  but  as 
the  receipts  (his  year  io  largely  exceed  the  earnings  of  1871,  should  the 
dividend  fbr  1872  Be  18  per  cent,  the  return  t4>  the  investor,  at  the  price  of 
subsi^ption,  would  be  12  per  cent,  on  the  amount  invested. 

There  are  no  debentures  or  preference  shares  to  absorb  any  portion  of  the 
earnings  of  the  lines,  consequently  the  share  capital  of  40,000  sliares  of  £20 
each— of  which  the  ^000  shares  now  for  subscription  form  a  portion— are 
entitled  to  the  whole  revenues  of  the  lines. 

lu  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made  the  deposit  srlll  be  returned  in 
full,  without  deduction. 

Default  of  payment  of  any  instalment  renders  all  previous  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

Provisional  oertifioates  will  be  issued  until  the  instalments  are  fully  paid 


The  lines  have  been  owned  by  the  Company  since  the  year  1866,  and  are 
well  provided  with  rolling  atoex,  plant,  so.,  of  everv  description,  and  the 
lines  are  in  an  efficient  state  repair,  as  shown  by  the  engineer's  monthly 
reports 

The  following  are  the  Directors  of  the  Company : 

FRANCIS  MOWATT,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

A.  F.  Cunningham,  Esq.  I  H.  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 

Lientenant-Colooei  F.  D.  Grey.  I  Edward  Kennard,  Esq. 

John  Megan,  Esq.  I 

•ICRITART. 

R.  Dawlings,  Esq. 
orFicis. 

1  and  2  Great  Winchester-street-buildinn,  E.C.,  London. 

The  articles  of  association  of  the  Company  show  that  the  ooueessions 
under  which  they  are  held  from  the  supreme  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Peru  are  respectively  as  follows:— The  Lima  to  Callao  Line  is  for  99  years 
from  1851  (after  which  It  reverts  to  the  Government),  with  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  traffic  between  those  places  for  25  years  from  that  date,  viz.,  to 
April,  1876 :  the  Lima  to  Chorrillos  Line  is  in  perpetuity,  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  traffic  for  20  years  from  1868  viz.,  to  November,  1878. 

The  conoefskms  confer  further  valuable  privileges  on  the  Company. 

By  the  Callao  ooncesaion  the  Government  admits,  during  the  whole  term 
of  the  concession,  viz.  09  years,  all  carriages,  locomotive,  fuel,  and  in 


Name  at  full  length 


Address 


Occupation 


general  everything  for  cmistractlng,  improving,  increasing,  and  maintaioing 
the  line,  free  of  duty,  and  exempts  the  railway  and  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  capital  and  income  of  the  company  from  every  tax,  whether  ordinary  or 
extraordinary. 

The  Chorrillos  concession  also  admits  rolling  stock,  fco.,  free  of  doty,  and 
exempts  the  railway,  Ac.,  as  well  as  its  capital  and  income,  from  both 


Big-nature. 


( Addition  to  be  signed  if  the  applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  th 
instalments  ih  one  payment) 

IdeRre  to  pay  up  the  above  Hhares  in  faU  in  one  payment 

. . 


rr' 


1/ 


"I 
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the  town  manure  company  I  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  GUANO. 


a:ixx£xi?x:r». 

Registered  under  the  Comptnies  Acts,  1862  and  1867. 

Oapitalf  £600,000,  in  60,000  Shares  of  £10  eaoh,  with 
^  power  to  increase. 

First  issue,  £150,000,  in  15,000  Shares  of  £10  each.  £1 
payable  on  application ;  £3  on  allotment ;  £2  on  Itt 
March,  1873 ;  and  the  balance  as  may  be  required, 
by  calk  not  exceeding  £1  per  Share,  at  intervals  of 
three  months,  of  which  one  month’s  notice  will  be 
given. 

DiaioToms. 

Ths  PislJt  Mon.  Lord  CoIcbesUr. 
pr  Wili  am  Pal^,  St  Afcnea  Ga‘e,  Elpon. 

Jotboa  Horton  Oiwet,  Esq.,  Ifooeler  Hall,  B  rolncbam. 

Arehibjld  HendsrsoD,  Esq.,  Tbomton  Hsath  and  C'ojdon. 

Charles  Mackaj,  Em).,  LL.D.,  Ferndell,  Mlckl^am,  Snrrejr. 

J.  A.  Wor  b,  fisq.  (Messrs  Dowton  and  Worth),  Alihallows-chsmbers,  Lombard- 
street,  B.C. 

•C.  Bae  Brown,  Esq.,  Oakleigh  Park,  Whetstone  (feadors*  nominee). 

COMSULTIMO  BHOIlTBSa. 

Wb.  Hope,  Esq.,  V.O. 

COVSVLTINa  niBMIST. 

Profeseor  J.  T.  Wsjr  (member  of  the  late  Movsl  Commission  on  Town  Sewage 
■*  Lord  Essex’s  ”),  and  of  the  first  Royal  (Commission  on  Pollution  of  Rirera). 

Bsnakaa 

Natiunsl  Proriadal  Bank  of  England,  London. 

naoaaas. 

Wb  GodfreT,  Esq  ,9  Copthsll-eonrt,  London. 

Edward  S.  Foster,  Esq ,  II  8t  James's  row,  Sheffield. 

OfBcae^T  Punltry,  B.C 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  Is  formed  for  the  treatment  sad  ntilisstion.  or  disposal,  of  night 
soil,  sewage,  and  town  refuse,  and  the  nndertaking  of  contracts  In  connection 
therewith. 

As  s  commencement  of  basinets,  they  hare  mads  arrsnaements  with  the  pro-  i 
prlstors  of  Mr  Man  ning’s  patents  tor  the  transfer  to  the  Company  of  that  gentlc- 
Bsn’s  patents  lor  the  United  Kiugdom,  FriUice,  and  Belglnm,  InclodinA  ths 
exbting  Royalties  reoeirable  therefrom. 

The  Company  has  catered  Into  a  oontraot  for  91  years  wl  h  the  Corporstlon  of 
Sheffield,  having  a  p<q)nlitiun  of  190,000.  The  Improvement  Commissioners  of 
West  Bromwich,  having  a  population  of  10,000,  and  the  Town  Ceancil  of  the 
boroof  h  of  Poole,  Dorset,  having  a  popnladon  of  10,  COO,  have  also  agreed  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  ths  Oumpeny. 

Mr  Manning's  patents  extend  to  various  purposes,  but  the  prooe^  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  nee  of  in  the  above  coniraets  ic  tha'.  for  the  deo  iorissUun  a  nd 
sul^uent  concentration,  by  heat  and  ehemicai  agency,  of  tb  i  night  soil,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dry  pnlverulent  manure,  rsuking  with  t  ie  highest  elaisas  of  artillUal 
manures,  and  worth  in  the  market  from  /d  to  Xi9  per  ton. 

In  the  towns  of  Sheffield,  Weet  Bromwich,  sud  Poole,  the  entire  popnlatloa 
(except  shout  20,000  out  of  the  whole  9 10,0^0)  use  the  oidioary  privy,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  ce»s  pits  will,  under  the  Company’s  process,  be  or  the  sinpisst 
possible  kind,  and  will  prevent  any  sdmixtnre  of  water,  a»bes,  or  rubbiah,  the 
excreta  being  intercepted  and  colleotsd  in  metal  or  other  utensils;  ail  peroola- 
tion  through  the  soil  is  effectually  prevented,  while  the  ammonia  is  fixed  by  the 
deodorant  uaei  by  the  Company,  which  is  pat  Into  the  empty  veasel  prsviooa  to 
its  being  excbsng^  for  the  full  one. 

It  is  ca'cnisted  that  under  the  arrangtments  with  the  abora.oaiasd  towns 
alone,  alter  dednctlng  all  ezpeasei  of  collectiun  and  manafacture,  there  ebon  id 
be  a  net  profit  of  £30,990  per  annum  j  this  sum  would  pay  a  Very  handsome  per 
eentage  ev.;n  if  the  whole  of  the  first  Issue  of  £150,000  were  required  for  the 
Plaiit  and  working  ospital  of  the  coniracu  with  Sbeffl.  Id,  West  Bromwich,  and 
Poole.  As  a  commeac.meat,  this  ooostitutes  a  vory  laeratlvs  buslnest,  but  it  is 
sbticipsted  that  ths  Company’s  process  will  prove  so  valutble  to  town  naihurl- 
ties,  nut  (Niiy  as  a  sanitary  suooesa,  bat  in  relieving  them  of  what  at  present 
iss  trouble  and  embarnuemsat,  that  as  the  business  exteotls,  the  percentage  of 
profile  will  he  angmentsd  by  the  application  or  sals  of  the  Foreign  Patents,  and 
■from  other  sonrses. 

numerous  processes  have  bssu  put  before  the  public  recently,  whlpb  profess  to 
do  that  which  scientific  men  have  for  the  last  twemy  years  known  to  he  impocsl- 
hie— namely,  to  manut'sciure  a  really  valuable  and  ooooentratad  mmure  out  of 
the  sludge  predpitated  from  liquid  eswage.  In  the  sewage  of  a  water-closet  ted 
town,  into  tue  sewers  of  which  tus  whole  or  aveu  s  portion  of  the  surf  sea  watar 
from  bouaes  and  streets  obtains  sdmissioa,  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  road  dstriius, 
sand,  and  useless  matter  ol  all  kinds,  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  ths 
whole  depokit  as  to  ba  ths  racssuie  nr  gsugs  of  its  maximum  value.  In  addition 
to  this,  by  rolling  through  great  length  of  drainage  and  tewero,  the  solid  organic 
matter  in  suspension  in  ths  sewage  is  thoroughly  kriiurated  and  washed,  and 
there  is  little  left  which  ia  soluble  in  water  at  ail ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  tha 
bulk  of  the  sludge  consiate,  when  dried,  of  useless  mineral,  aud  ralueleas  carbon- 
ac  ous  matter;  the  small  value  which  it  does  coat  un,  say  30%.  a  ton,  being  due  to 
a  slight  pioporiion  of  organic  nitrogen,  some  amount  of  phosphatio  matter,  and  a 
little  potash  and  other  sa.ts.  Any  chemicals  wliicii  are  added  to  such  a  preoipi- 
trie  are  worth  of  course  no  more  after  they  are  added  than  they  were  before,  so 
that  to  attempt  to  make  money  by  adding  them  to  a  sludge  coutaiulng  89  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  worth  only  80a  a  ton  when  that  95  per  cent,  of  water  has  bMu 
driven  out,  must  necessarily  end  in  failore. 

This  suspeuded  matter  is,  nevertheless,  the  principal  cauie  of  nuisance  in 
sewage,  so  far  at  least  aa  smell  is  concern^ .  couseq  lently  its  removal  is,  for 
sanitary  purposes,  deMrsbie.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  cootrset  with  town 
authoniies,  ou  terms  yielding  the  Company  an  annual  income,  to  effect  this 
separstiun  for  them,  previously  to  the  purifleatiou,  either  by  the  town  authorities 
or  tbs  Cumpanv,  of  the  clanfled,  but  still  putrescibir,  effi  isni  water,  by  mema  of 
conceutrstid  flltrstioo,  or  wider  irrigation.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progrsm 
With  towns  where  a  pa.'tial  system  of  sewage  eiis.s,  on  very  advantageous  tsrms, 
the  paiticulars  of  which  will  be  auaouuoeu  in  due  course. 

1  he  D  rectors  have  great  satisfaction  in  referring  to  the  detailed  report  by  Mr 
Hope  and  Professor  Way,  wh  eh  can  be  obtained  on  appl  cation  to  the  Secret^. 

An  Agi cement,  datM  the  98Ui  day  of  June,  1879,  has  been  entered  into 
between  Jlr  James  Alexander  Maoniug  and  others  as  vendors  of  tbs  English 
patents,  of  the  hrst  part,  and  the  aaiu  James  Aiexauder  Manning  and  others  as 
vcndois  of  ihe  foieign  patents,  ol  the  second  pari,  and  William  Mitchell,  as 
trustee  and  agent  for  the  Company,  of  the  third  part,  whereby  the  said  patents 
and  all  royalties  and  contract'  are  secured  on  the  loi  owin,;  tei  ms,  vix  £20,000 
in  cu'b,  and  £x0,000  in  fulij-pald  up  susres.  The  venaors  have  agreed  to  retain 
their  shares  for  a  period  of  twelve  mouths  from  sUotmeut,  and  to  ray  all 
cxpcuaes  of  the  formation  of  the  Company,  incluuing  the  procurement  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  above  retei  red  to. 

If  no  ai.otment  ia  made  the  deposit  will  be  retorned  in  fnlL 
The  Meuiormudum  and  Articles  of  Association,  p>geiber  with  a  copy  of  ths 
shove  agreements,  may  be  seen  at  the  Offioes  of  the  Company  and  of  their 
solicitors. 

Farms  of  application  for  shares  can  be  obtained  of  the  Nationtl  Frovinotal' 
of  Eiigiaud  and  Branches:  ol  the  Brokers ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Com- 
Wi  No.  7,  Poultry,  KC. 


ESSRS  DREYFUS  BROTHERS  and  CO.,  of  Paris 

•i-vX  and  Lima,  the  Contractors  with  the  Government  of  Pern,  having 
oharged  ne  with  their  General  Agency,  we  beg  to  give  notice  that,  we  arc 
now  the  Bole  Conaignees  of  the  PERUVIAN  GOVKRNMKNT  GUANO 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  prepared  to  effect  sake  from  this  date  on 
the  following  terme : 

PRICE— £13  Oa  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tone, 

£14  5s.  for  any  smaller  quantity, 

per  ton.  In  bags,  groae  weight,  at  any  of  our  depdts  hereinafter  mentioned. 

PAYMENT.— Prompt  cash  in  London  in  exchange  for  delivery  order. 
All  expenaes  of  removal  from  the  Storea  to  be  paid  by  the  pnrohaaer.  The 


For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  character  of  the  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
of  proteoMog  the  oonsumere  and  fair  dealers,  we  shall  require  intending 
parobaeers  to  aign  an  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  had  on 
application. 

Parties  wishing  to  make  arrangements  for  the  special  use  of  Guano  Will 
have  to  satisfy  us  as  to  their  bonk  fide  dealings  with  the  article  before  we 
oan  consider  their  applioations. 

In  the  event  of  our  discovering  any  infringement  of  their  agreements  on 
the  part  of  any  purchaser  or  purchasers,  we  reserve  to  oureeives  the  tight 
Of  witholding  further  supplies,  and  of  annoonolng  publicly  our  intention  of 
doing  so. 

In  our  attempts  to  nrevent  adulteration  we  confidently  count  upon  having 
tile  aseistanoe  of  all  agriculturists  and  honourable  dealers,  they  being 
speoially  interested  with  ourselves  in  euppreesing  that  epeolee  of  fraud. 

We  propose  keeping  depots  of  guano  In  England  at 

Lonmn— Under  onr  own  control,  address  as  below. 

Liverpool->-Under  the  control  of  Messrs  J.  H.  Sohrhder  and  Oo.,  13 
Rnmfora-plaoe. 


Bristol . 

Falmouth 


. I  Messrs.  Wm.  Smith  and  Co.,  Imperial-ohamberi.  10 

B&mpUa"  [  ud  .1  kl»*-.  L,im. 

King's  Lynn ... ) 

Hull-Messrs  Edwards,  Winkley,  and  Co..  150  High-street. 

Newoastle  on-Tyne— 

In  Scotland  our  Agents  are— Messrs  Berry,  Barclay,  and  Co.,  of  Leith  and 
Glasgow,  for  the  Southern,  and  Meesra  Richard  Connon  and  Co.,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  for  the  Nortliem  Division. 

In  Ireland  our  Agents  are— Messrs  Richardson  Brothers  and  Ol,  of  Bel- 
fa^  Dublin,  and  Cork,  who  have  the  control  of  all  the  depfite  in  Ireland. 

we  shall  also  be  prepared  to  open  depfits  at  such  other  ports  as  may  he 
found  neoessary  for  the  more  convenient  and  better  working  of  the  trade. 

All  purchases  will  have  to  be  made  through  the  eald  agents  in  their 
respeenre  distriete. 

J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO. 

15  Leadenhall -street,  London,  E.C.,  Nov.  1,  1879. 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

PABqiTBV  FlOOBIITO  llAirX77ACTUBBBS  TO  Hlfi  lUPlBIAL  MaJ18TT 
ZBX  ExPIBOB,  and  all  TUI  COUBTS,  PUBLIC  BUILDIXOf, 

AND  MU0BUM8  OP  GbBMANT. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  Information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  A6ENT8,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS -STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAAVAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2s. 


THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
EVBRY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


Shakeepear. 

Wheeler  and  Wikon. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  and  Baker. 
(Guelph. 

Willwx  and  Gibbs. 

Cleopatra. 

lliomas. 

Howe. 

Weir,  &c. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for'aimost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description , 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  reoommena  impartially  the  one  brat  suited  for  the  description 
ot  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARAMTJCE  to  their  oustomers 
Any  MaohiP  v  icikl  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D G W  A R E -R O  A D, 

AMD 

4  CHARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LO^^DON. 
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G  EATErUL-COMFOETlNG. 


[MPERIAL  FIRE.  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  EiUbllfhed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad'ftreet,  E.C.,  »nd  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  iCl,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Inveited, 
£70ft000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  ' 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINEEALOGT  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
Npply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals 

'Vorks  of 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BBEAEFAST. 


**  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  tne  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  line 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  llr  Epps  has 

Srovided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
avoored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bifls.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  CacAoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


»upply  Elementary  Collections  ~ 

Bocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Wwhb  oi 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays . . .  £’>2  5 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Eight  Drawers  . .  10  jq  q 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  vrith 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  o  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  eommencinz 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  8ci«  nce 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  nleasure  tn 
the  traveller  in  all  pa^  of  the  world.  ^ 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare  and  all  more  select 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THl  COKSlQtBKT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

rnOVIDED  FOR  BT  A  FOUCT  OF  THB 

Bailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHEEEY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6<L  per  pot. 

XfOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

i.  w  AGUA  AMAEELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  uow  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NUESEEY  POWDEB. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


All  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OF  £3  TO  £6  68. 

IN8URBS £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OB  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 
THB  BATB  OF  PBR  WBBK  FOR  INJDRT. 

£660,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
OME  oat  of  OTory  12  Annual  Policy  Holdora 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB> 

For  partioalarB  apply  to  the  Clerka  at  the 
Bailway  Stationi,  to  the  Local  Agentf. 
or  at  the  Oillceif 

64  CoRNHiLL  &  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Fenders,  stoves,  kitchen 

EANGES,  FIBE-IEONS.andCHIMNEY 
PIECES.— r*  -it  .  _  ^ 

finally '  deciding,  to  visit  the 'l^HOW- 


■  Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested. 
21 V  deciding,  to  visit  the  8HOW- 

-  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of 

Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Cliimney-pieces,  Fire- 
irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
approached  elsewhere,  either  tor  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workman¬ 
ship  or  price. 

Black  Keglster  Stoves . from  Os  9d  to  £9  5a 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  from  £3  l28to£33 10s. 

Bronzed  Fenders  . tYom  4b  to  £.5 128. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  1 78  to  £25. 

Chimney-Pieces  . from  £1 10s  to  £100. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  48  to  £5  lOs. 

COAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  -  different  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOFS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  2a  4d.  to  150a 
Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. :  do.  do., 
zinc-lined,  from  5s.  3d.;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  6s. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128.  Go. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  14a.  ; 
highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with 
inutation  ivory  handlea  from  228.  to  150s. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings . 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Famishing 
Ironmonger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.ll  .tlie  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  Large  Sliow  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  I’erry’s  place ;  aud 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  ol  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kiimdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLI  A 11  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


r^RESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

vA  SOCIETY,  37  Old  Jewry.  London. 
FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and  34  Vie., 
cap.  93,  are  now  issued  by  the  Gresham  Society. 
Tliey  arc  a  perfect  family  provision,  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  husband  or  of  his  creditors. 
A  married  woman  may  insure  her  own  life  or  the 
life  of  her  husband  for  her  ovrn  separste  use.  A 
mnrrind  man  mi^  insure  bis  life  for  the  separate 
benefit  of  his  wife  or  children. 

Proposal  forms,  Ac.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society’s  a^^ts,  or  to 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
rrfncess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

Angbl-Passaob,  93  Uppbr  Thambs-Strbbt, 
London. 


CAUTION 


ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
BO  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  “ELKINGTON’S  BEST 
ELECTRO-PL  A  TE,”  to  warn  the  Publio 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON. 

46  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

26  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 

Or  THB  Manufactobt,  N  £  W  H  A  L  L 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  I  Every  Thurt- 


MALTA 
*A  L  E  X  A  N- 
DKIA 
•ADEN 
•BOMBAY 
tGALLE 
tMADRAS 
tCALCUTTA 
t PENANG 
tSINGAPORE 
tCUINA 
tJAPAN 

IAU8TRALJA 
INKW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  1, 15,  and  29,  at  noon. 

%  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  29.  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Ketum  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  rc-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  rent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Oflice). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
( ifBces,  122  Leadenhail-street,  London ,  or  Oriental  - 
place,  Southampton. 


day,  at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thnni- 1  Every  Monday 
day,  at  2  p.m.  I  at  5  a.m. 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  eflective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatmeut  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoitmd,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
suppli^by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  he  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep.  ...  . 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufactorer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ids.,  21a,  26a.  6d.,  and 
3l8.  Cd.  Postage  ft'ee. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  6d.,  42s.,  and  5>s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  12s.,  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  Bee. 

Post-oflice  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Offloe,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 


Thursday,  Nov. )  Monday,  Nov. 
7  and  21,  at  f  4, 18,  and  Dec. 
2  p.m.  j  2,  at  5  a.m. 


/^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY 

Ajr  BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN. 

This  delicious  Liqueur,  from  the  famous  Kest 
Morelia,  supersedes  wine  in  many  households,  is 
much  favoured  by  sportsmen,  and  is  also  recom¬ 
mend^  by  the  medical  profession  as  a  valuable 
tonic  in  cases  of  weakness. — Order  of  any  Wine 
Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  428.  per  dozen,  Cash.  Carriage  paid. 


Thursday,  Nov.)  Monday,  Dec. 
21,  at  2  p.m.  }  2,  at  5  a.m. 


QUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  Bom  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  (juiuine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OaiOlNAL  Marbrs, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


aU  coses  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  Od., 
7s.  Od.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dri'tsmakers  and  mllUnerB,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yatd  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures  and  at  the  aame 
^Ice  aa  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehonae,  in  Regcnt-atreet.  Reaaon- 
ttble  estimates  also  given  for  household  moumiug 
at  a  gn'ut  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS* 

the  LONDON  GKNKUAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


KIMAHAH'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CBEAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  rooj'® 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  «ote 
the  words  ’’Kiuaban’s.  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHflELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


HTHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

-L.  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  inatructions. 

CAUTION.*— None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebi^i,  the  inventor’s,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitauon  extract. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK. 

MONMONeERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

aa  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET UOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECIRO- 

PLATK  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Themical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
nroduced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
gmple  proof  of  its  durability. 

price  of  a  service,  silver 

ELECTRO-PLATED. _ 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

12  TableSpoons 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

i2  Dessert  do.  . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

12  Tea  do. . 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do.  . 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0| 

0  4 

0 

1  Slustarddo.. 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  Kgg  do. . 

0  9 

0, 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do, . 

0  6 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  ^up  Ladle . 

0  9 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0, 

0  16 

6 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0  16 

6 

1  Butter  Knife 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  5 

a 

0  5 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles 

0  5 

6, 

0*7 

0 

0  8 

0, 

0  9 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter, 

0  3 

o! 

0  4 

» 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  Sugar  Tongs 

0  2 

0  3 

o' 

-f 

0  3 

ij 

0  4 

0 

_ _ 8  4  011  a  312  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  70s. ;  l  ea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

.IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
wamnted  not  to  come  loose  In  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  04C.056.060 
Aiessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  flfty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  6d. ; 
ip  baths,  fh>m  158. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware.  ISs. 

CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

A-J  Britannia  Metal  and  Block'tin.  Thegreatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  iss.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
408. 

Q LACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  ir  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 
O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .38.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  63s.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toGOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  Od.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s-  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  938. 

Iron  Tr^s,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s-  Cd.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

l.argeSet  .  .  24  19  0 

OLACK  S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

O  LOOUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con- 
wniog  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
l^enders.  Fire-irons,  Fuiwshing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-platen  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 

atCHAaO  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IIIONMON6£R$  TO  HER  MMESTY, 

336  STBAND.  W. 


of 


AXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

^ .  ^Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele- 
sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
and  from  its  special  action  on 
process  of  digestion  andassimila- 
wn  w  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids-  Price  4g. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

^-Moratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  OomplezioDr 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH* 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as 
healthy  digestive  organs,  and  when  they 
are  impaired,  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
fessional  remedy  is 

MORSON'S  PEPSINE, 

Sold  in  bottles  from  3s.,  and  In  boxes  from  2s.  6d., 
all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


CONSUMPTION,  WA8TIN6,  IMPERFECT 
0IGESTI0.t 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomacn.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21s. 

SAVOBT  AND  MOORE, 

43  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  sTOMACll, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT.  anJ 
INDIGESTION:  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  pubUc  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (Iste  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabfth  Lazeribyi 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

I. ON  DON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactoryand Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  maws 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

13RYANT  and  MAY’S 

13  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS, 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


BOUD AULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

80L1  MSDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITIOK,  1887, 
BILTKR  MKOAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUOAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSIHE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMHERMANN,  7  Fenn  court. 
London.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Workiug 
•  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  w 
Dental  Surmry, operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  iWth  or  Stumps ;  thlH 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  hispainlM 
and  self-aehesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-strect,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B.— In  the  press,  'Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  By  G.  H.  JONES. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

'^WHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  ifi 
X  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver- complaints,  loss  ot  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa  • 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  he.id- 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  aulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  salTowneas  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

'T'HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
X  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  (4out  wt,8  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  me  dicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 

{tublic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most 
mportant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  ('hemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l|d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


nPHE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  and  the 

JL  SAFEST  REMEDY  in  all  disorders  of  the 
human  system  is  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS:  they 
at  once  remove  all  dangerous  obstructions  without 
pain  or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  state 
most  to  be  desired— "a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound 
Bodt." 


More  cures  (this  week)  by 

Dr  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 
Mr  Thresh,  Chemist,  Dunkinfleld,  writes :  — 
“  Nov.  4, 1872.  Many  cures  of  Mthma,  bronchitis, 
coughs,  colds,  Ac.,  have  come  under  my  notice. 
No  other  me^cine  will  cure  so  quickly,  safely,  or 

fdeasantly.’’  In  all  disorders  of  the  throat  and 
ungs,  rheumatism,  and  all  hysterical  snd 
nervous  complaints,  they  ^ve  Instant  relief. 
Sold  by  all  druggists  at  Is.  l|d.  per  box. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS, 


T'HE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

X  CIRCUI.AR  for  November.  Now  ready 
(post  free).  Containing  a  carefhlly  selected  List  of 
Securities  for  Investment, paylM  5  to  20  per  cent. 
Messrs  JONES  and  TALLENTIRE.  Brithh  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  20  Change-alley, 
Comhill,  London,  E.C. 

Bankers— London  and  County  Bank. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy «  or  58.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Honey  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street,  London,  E.C. 


/■ 
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THE  EXAMINER,  NOVEMBER  0,  1872. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

READ  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

(IP  O  S  T*  - la  E  B>, 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices 
Reports,  Dividends,  fcc.  me.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Slines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHXD  1852. 

BABKBRf  :  L05D05  A5D  WsSTlflNSTER,  LOTHBUBT,  LoifDOX,  E.C. 

JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR 

ESSENCE  OP  ANCHOVY. 

1760. 

107  STRAND  (Corner  of  Savoy  Steps), 
LONDON. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GExNUINE. 

.Adticb  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  astnage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo* 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  ^sterns  of  the  body,  yon  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Pbvsicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORDDYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatiam,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  FRAuas  Co5TNOHAW,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Con^gham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  baa  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  reniedy  of  anv  service  was  CHLORODVNE. — See  *  Lancet/  Dec.  31, 186#, 
CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Bbowitb  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  *  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l|d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  **DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Mabutactubib, 

j.  T.  davenport.  33  Great  Basiell  street.  Bloomibury,  London* 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

I’l  LL8. — Alleviation  and  Cure.— The  most 
loathsome  sores,  foulest  ulcers,  and  most  hopeless 
bad  legs  assume  a  healthier  appearance  after  a 
very  few  applications  of  Holloway's  cleansing  and 
healing  unguent.  It  promptly  improves  the 
aspect,  and  soon  reduces  tlie  irritability  of  old 
sluffgish  ulcers  wiiich  have  e.xhausted  the  surgeon’s 
|^kin  and  patient's  endurance.  By  attention  to 
the  directions  round  each  pot  the  afflicted  may 
easily  and  fearlessly  guide  their  own  ailments  to 
a  happy  issue,  ana  remove  all  further  eause  of 
trouble  and  anxietv.  It  is  gratifying  to  watch  the 
subsidence  of  inflammation,  and  the  gradual 
decrease  of  swelling,  which  occur  through  the 
cooling  and  sedative  properties  of  this  inestimable 
ointment,  aided  by  Holloway’s  pills. 


Fifth  Volume  of 

“  A  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY.” 


Now  ready,  8vo,  cloth,  price  18a., 
VOLUMB  II.  of  the 

T)R1NCIPLES  of  PSYCHOLOGY. 

X  By  HERBERT  SPENCER.  Second 
Edition  (containing  350 .pages  of  new  matter  and 
300. of  tlie  original  matter. ) 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  HenrietU- 

20  South 

Fredvrick-street,  Edinburgh. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  JAMES  TAYLER. 


Just  published,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  21s., 

T  ETTERS,  embracing  HIS  LIFE,  of 
XJ  JOHN  JAMES  TAYLER,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Biblical  Theology ;  and 
Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  London, 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HAMILTON  THOM. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait.  Cloth,  21s. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE.  14  HenrietU- 
street,  Covent-gorden,  London;  and  20  South 
Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

THE  REV.  DR  ROWLAND  WILLIAMS. 


Just  published,  fcap.  4to,  cloth  extra,  128. 6d., 

PSALMS  and  LITANIES,  COUN¬ 
SELS,  and  COLLECTS,  for  Devout 
Persons.  By  ROWLAND  WILLIAMS,  D.  D.. 
late  Vicar  of  Broadchalke,  sometime  Senior 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King’s  College,  Camb. 
Edited  by  bit  Widow.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth  extra, 
12s.  Od. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  13  Henrietta- 
street,  Covent-garden,  London;  and  20  South 
Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 


T 


HE  HORNET. 

Every  Wednesday.  One  Penny. 

See  Cartoon. 


BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  BOOKS. 

JCrST  OUT. 

ITALIAN  PICTURES,  Drawn  with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Imn 
8vo.  8s..  cloth,  gilt  edges.  ^ 

“  An  extremely  beautiful  and  interesting  bonk 
—Dally  News.  b'wv*. 

By  the  same  Author. 

SPANISH  PICTURES,  Drawn  with 

Pen  and  Pendl,  with  Illustrations  by  Gustave 
Dor^  and  other  eminent  Artists.  Imperisl 
8vo,  8s.,  handsomely  bound.  *»vnaj 

“  The  letterprem  Is  pleasant  reading,  and  man* 
of  the  sketches  arc  of  the  highest  «cellence 
Tiroes. 

“  A  volume  that  does  credit  to  the  writer  and 
artists  employed.”-Pall  Mail  Gazette  ® 

SWISS  PICTURES,  Drawn  with  Pen 

and  Pencil.  Illustrations  by  E.  Whymoerand 
others.  New  Edition.  Imreriaf  sK  fiT 
handsomely  bound.  ’  '* 

•‘In  this  third  edition  there  are  so  many 
additions  and  improvements,  that  this  beautlfnl 
volume  Is  still  more  attractive  and  beautiful  than 
before.”- Standard. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  80CIF.TY.  66  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  and  164  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  now  ready 
price  28.  6d., 

rpHE  EDUCATION  of  the  FEEL- 

X  INGS;  a  Moral  System  revised  and 
abridged  for  Secular  Seboo's.  By  CHARLES- 
BRAY. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster- row . 


THE  POPULATION  QUESTION.| 

Elements  of  social  science. 

By  an  M.D.  Tenth  Edition.  2e.  6d.,  or  in 
cloth,  38. 

MORAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  R.  D.  Owt 5.  6(1. 
POVERTY;  its  Cause  and  Cure.  By 
M  G  H«  Id  ^ 

large*  or  SMALL  FAMILIES.  By  A. 
HOLYOAKE.  Id. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  PobUshcr,  2.66  High  Holborr. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Yolome,  cloth,  7t.  6d. ;  ilt 
edges,  10s.  6d  , 

rpHE  WORLD  of  WIT  ami 
-X  HUMOUR.  Containing  a  careful  Selection 
of  the  Pithy  and  Witty  Saying  of  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  Humorists.  With  Four  Hun¬ 
dred  Engravings,  including  Fall-page  Illustrations 
^  F.  Barnard,  J.  Proctor,  Matt  Stretch,  Gordon 
Thompson,  and  Vignettes,  Ac.,  by  W.  Brunton, 
A.  C.  Corbould,  Linley  Samboume,  W.  O.  Smith, 
A.  H.  Wall,  and  others.  600  pp.,  super-royal  8vo. 

CASSELL,  PETTER.and  GALPIN,  Ludgate- 
hill,  London,  E.C. 


ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.^S 

NEW  MUSIC. 


IV/TR  WRIGHTON’S  ADMIRED 

iVX  SONGS  and  BALLADS. 

The  SNOWDROP.  Song.  By 

W.  T.  WRIQHTON.  Very  elegantly 
Illustrated.  ”  If  this  song  were  better  knewn  it 
would  not  long  remain  in  the  shade.”  Price  3a 

OH,  CHIDE  NOT  MY  HEART. 

^ng  by  W.  T.  WRIGHTON.  made  so 
popular  by  Madame  Berger  Lascelles  exquisite 
Interpretation.  ”  Singing  masters  would  do  well 
to  notice  this  moroeau.”— Vide  Bath  Gazette.  3s. 

i^NE  WISH  FOR  THEE.  Balla^l. 

■  J  Words  by  G.  CURTIS;  Music  by  W.  T. 
WRIGHTON.  “It  is  a  beautiful  ballad,  with 
an  appropriate  air  throughout.” — Vide  Brighton 
Gazette.  3s. 

rpHY  VOICE  IS  NEAR.  Ballad. 

i  By  W.  T.  WRIGHTON,  Composer  of 
••  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  me  Still,”  Ac.  4s. 
”  A  very  sweet  song,  by  an  always  welcome  com¬ 
poser.”— City  Press.  The  same  for  the  Piano¬ 
forte,  by  Brinley  Richards,  3s. 

Her  BRIGHT  SMILE  HAUNTS 

ME  STILL.  Ballad.  Words  by  Dr  CAR¬ 
PENTER.  Music  by  W.  T.  WRIGHTON.  ^ 
The  same  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  Dy 
Brinley  Richards,  4s.  ”  Tliere  is  an 

and  charm  about  this  lovely  song  which  is  ouite 
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